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PREFACE 
HE Bible class which I have had the honor 


and pleasure of serving for a quarter of a 
century, came to the Decalogue in the Inter- 
national Sunday-school lessons. I found so 
many things with which I was unacquainted that 
I suggested a digression for a few Sundays to 
study the whole Sabbath question. This was 
heartily approved by the class, and these papers 
were prepared in the midst of an active business 
life, with limited time and rather meager 
sources of information within reach. 

It was our original intention to cover not 
only the Sabbath, but also the Christian day 
of worship and commemoration; but we soon 
found this could not be done without unduly 
protracting the study. We hope at some future 
time to consider the origin, obligations, privi- 
leges and meaning of that more sacred Sab- 
bath, “the Lord’s Day.” 

In these papers there is no pretense to 
erudition or deep research; but they were re- 
ceived by the class with so much interest that, 
with some misgivings, I have been induced to 
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put them in form for a larger audience. If 
there is in them anything of merit, it is due in 
no small measure to the class, where harmony, 
without a discord through all the years, has 
prevailed. Association with this noble com- 
pany of true, warm-hearted Christian brothers 
and sisters has been an ever-present stimulus; 
and their sympathy and approval have been a 
continuing source of inspiration. 
OMAHA, 1916, Joun R. WEBSTER. 


I 
PRELIMINARIES 


Read at Session of the Webster Bible Class, First Baptist Church, Omaha, 
Neb., Sunday, Sept. 28, 1913 


TIME AND GENERAL CONDITIONS 


Wiese of the authorities treating the Sab- 
bath question, which I have been able 
to examine, have been unsatisfactory in that 
they have dealt almost entirely in argument, 
and have not given much attention to historical 
data. I have also found considerable conflict 
as to facts. The subject is, therefore, greatly 
clouded. Many things are obscure, and the 
origin of some customs is veiled in the mists 
of antiquity. I find myself in doubt, and all 
the statements I make are open to qualification, 
criticism and correction. Indeed, my chief hope 
is that I may arouse you to study, and that 
out of our joint investigations we may at length 
come to know not only more of the subject, 
but arrive at conclusions which may at least 
approach the truth. 

Preliminary to our taking up the Sabbath 
commandment, I think it wise to inquire 
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regarding the time and conditions under which 
that commandment was given. 


SOJOURN IN EcypT 


In Gen, 15:13, God “said unto Abram, Know of a 
surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is 
not their’s, and shall serve them; and they shall afflict 
them four hundred years.” 

Ex. 12:40, 41: “Now the sojourning of the children 
of Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, was four hundred and 
thirty years. And it came to pass at the end of the four 
hundred and thirty years, even the selfsame day it came to 
pass, that all the hosts of the Lorp went out from the 
land of Egypt.” 

Acts 7:6: “And God spake on this wise, That his 
seed should sojourn in a strange land; and that they 
should bring them into bondage, and entreat them evil four 
hundred years.” 


These figures are so definite that it would 
seem that the children of Israel sojourned in 
Egypt during the whole period of 430 years. 
But in Gen. 15:16, the prophecy to Abraham 
says: ‘But in the fourth generation they shall 
come hither again.” 

We know that Moses and Aaron were of 
the house of Levi. Let us trace their genealogy. 
In Gen. 46:11, “sons of Levi; Gershon, 
Kohath, and Merari,” are given among those 
who went into Egypt; and we find (Num. 26: 
57-60) that from these three men had de- 
scended three families, one of which was “of 


Kohath, the family of the Kohathites: ... 
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And Kohath begat Amram, father of Moses.” 


Verse 59: “And the name of Amram’s wife was 
Jochebed, the daughter of Levi, whom her mother bare to 
Levi in Egypt: and she bare unto Amram Aaron and 
Moses, and Miriam their sister.” 

From this it appears that Kohath was the 
paternal grandfather of Moses, and Levi was 
his great-grandfather; but the same Levi was 
the father of his mother. 

The question at once arises, If these facts 
are true, then how could it have been 430 
years since the Israelites went into Egypt? 

The Septuagint Version of the Bible makes 
Ex. 12:40, read, ‘“The sojourning of the chil- 
dren of Israel, which they sojourned in the 
land of Egypt and in the land of Canaan, four 
hundred and thirty years,” and thus follows 
the Samaritan version of the Old Testament. 
Josephus in one place (Ant. 2, 9, 1) reckons 
the whole period of the Egyptian bondage at 
400 years; in another (Ant. 2, 15, 2) he gives 
215 years to the sojourn of Abraham and the 
patriarchs in Canaan, and 215 years to the 
sojourn in Egypt. 

Paul seems to imply that the 430 years 
were reckoned from the time God gave the 
covenant or promise to Abraham, for he says: 


Gal. 3:17: “And this I say, that the covenant, that 
was confirmed before of God in Christ, the law, which was 
four hundred and thirty years after, cannot disannul.” 
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Even if we take the view that the sojourn 
of the Israelites in Egypt was only 215 years, 
how could such a time elapse when Moses 
was the grandchild of Levi by his mother?’ 

The Webster genealogy gives me in the 
eighth generation from John of Ipswich, who 
came from England in March, 1634, just 279 
years ago. 

Then, too, another difficulty arises: 


Deut. 10:22: “Thy fathers went down into Egypt with 
threescore and ten persons; and now the Lorp thy God 
hath made thee as the stars of heaven for multitude.” (See 
also Gen. 46:27; Ex. 1:5.) 


In Num. 1: 45-47 we find that at the time 
of the Exodus the children of Israel from 
twenty years old and upwards, all that were 
able to go forth to war, were 603,550, besides 
the Levites. If this was the number of fighting 
men in eleven tribes, then altogether, with 
women, children and Levites, the whole people 
must have numbered millions. Is it possible 
that seventy souls could have increased to this 
number in the short space of 215 years? I 
leave the question with you, and only state 
that this is a sample of many of the perplexities 
I have found in my study.’ 

It is a curious fact that slaves multiply 


1See Note 1, at the end of this paper. 
2See Note 2, at the end of this paper. 
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very rapidly. Having no care or responsibility 
regarding the rearing of children, they retro- 
grade toward the condition of animals. In 
Exodus, first chapter, it is stated that the 
Israelites multiplied so fast as to alarm the 
Egyptians, and Pharaoh commanded the mid- 
wives to kill all males born of Jewish women. 
When this plan failed, he ordered all the boys 
thrown to the crocodiles in the river. 

Tacitus relates that when Germanicus vis- 
ited Thebes he was shown the monuments of 
the reign of Rameses-Sesostris (time of cap- 
tivity), and was informed by the priests that 
Egypt had formerly contained seven hundred 
thousand men of the military age (Kendrick 
I, 152). If at that time the Jewish slaves 
numbered over six hundred thousand men, 
Pharaoh had reasonable cause for fear. 

Aristotle (Hist. Anim. 7, 5) says that five 
children at once were common in Egypt, which 
Trogus increased to seven. (See Kendrick 
I., 153, Note 5.) If the fecundity of Egyptian 
women was equal to this, and the Hebrews 
beat them—vwell, you can do your own thinking. 


TIME oF Exopus 


According to the common chronology it 
was about 1500 B. C., but there is nothing in 


the Bible narrative or profane history, that 
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has come to my attention, which definitely 
determines the date. Manetho, in his history, 
confounds the Hebrews with the Hyksos, or 
shepherds under the Shepherd Kings, who were 
expelled from Egypt, but Josephus has quite 
a controversy with him and repudiates his 
whole story. The statement in the Bible that 
‘“‘a new king arose who knew not Joseph’ is 
generally accepted to mean a new dynasty 
which was unfriendly to the Hebrews. 

From the fact that, in Gen. 46: 31-34, 
Joseph tells his brethren -he will say that they 
are “shepherds, for their trade hath been to 
feed cattle,” and especially from his statement 
that “every shepherd is an abomination unto 
the Egyptians,” it has been inferred that when 
the Israelites went to Egypt, Shepherd Kings 
were on the throne; that they were foreign 
conquerors and thus hated by the native people, 
and that the oppression of the Israelites 
occurred after the expulsion of these Shepherd 
Kings. 

Kendrick, in his “Ancient Egypt,” Vol. IL., 
p. 271, says: 

“Who was the Pharaoh of the Exodus, in the silence of 
Egyptian monuments and the uncertainty of Jewish chro- 
nology, we may never be able to ascertain.” 

Perhaps some member of the class can 


give us light on this question. 
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It was not the practice of ancient nations 
to make much record of events unfavorable 
to them. This may account for the silence of 
Egyptian history regarding the Exodus. 


EGYPTIAN INFLUENCES 


More important is it for us to consider the 
effect of the captivity, the influence of a foreign 
people, foreign theology, and strange customs 
upon the children of Israel, during their sojourn 
in Goshen. 

Josephus, actuated by national pride, claims 
that during all the captivity the Jews remained 
faithful to Jehovah; but both reason and the 
Bible tell us that the vast majority, at least, 
were completely dominated by the religion of 
their masters. 

The Pilgrim Fathers landed in 1620, less 
than three hundred years ago. Is it conceiv- 
able that a body of people, reduced to slavery, 
could have lived in this country since the first 
settlement and not fallen in line with all our 
habits, thought, teachings and religion? How 
soon the children of Africa forgot all about 
the hoodoos and witchcrafts of the old home 
after they had been transplanted into the cot- 
ton-fields of America! Perhaps this may not 
be altogether a fair comparison; but remember 
the brethren of Joseph were country men— 
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“‘rubes,”’ as we would say—shepherds from the 
lonely hills of Palestine; they found in Egypt 
the highest civilization and culture in the world. 
Theirs was a greater contrast than the peasant 
of Latium going to Rome, the plowman of 
Yorkshire threading the dense throng on Fleet 
Street, or the cowboy from the wilds of 
Wyoming finding himself among the commer- 
cial palaces of New York. In every case there 
would be an irresistible desire to remove all 
signs of provincialism, and ape the manners 
and customs of the metropolis. 

The Hebrews were not immune from this 
common impulse of ordinary humanity. When 
they were not slaves, but masters, and had 
“put the Canaanites to tribute” (Judg. 2:12), 
“they forsook the Lorp God of their fathers, 
which brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
and followed other gods, of the gods of the 
people that were round about them.” If thus 
so soon they wandered after the false gods of 
their own “‘tributaries,” how much more would 
they be led astray when they were slaves and 
the “people that were round about them” 
were the masters! But we are not left to 
conjecture. 

That Egyptian mythology had taken strong 
hold upon the Jews is evident from the Scrip- 
tures. Stephen, in his “Apology.” says: 
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Acts 7: 39-42: “Their hearts turned back again into 
Egypt, saying unto Aaron, Make us gods to go before us. 
... And they made a calf in those days, and offered sacri- 
fice unto the idol.... Then God turned, and gave them 
up to worship the host of heaven.” 


When “all the people brake off the golden 
earrings which were in their ears, and brought 
them unto Aaron” (Ex. 32:3), they demon- 
strated the earnestness of their convictions. 
Mark the words “brake off,”’ as though it were 
done in a frenzy of eagerness or terror. Our 
own word “jewelry” is derived from expres- 
sions of joy and pleasure. Large diamonds 
and flashy jewelry are characteristic of the Jew 
to-day; much more were ornaments precious to 
his sight in those days of old. 

When Gideon asked the earrings taken 
from the Midianite slain, it was found that 
(Judg. 8:26) “the weight of the golden ear- 
rings that he requested was a thousand and 
seven hundred shekels of gold.” 

Isa. 3: 18-23 tells of the “bravery of their 
tinkling ornaments about their feet,’ of “‘net- 
work” and “round tires like the moon”; of 
“chains” and “bracelets” and “spangled orna- 
ments” and ‘“‘head-bands” and ‘“‘tablets’’ and 
“earrings” and “nose jewels” and “wimples” 
and “crisping pins.” No wonder Jeremiah 
asks: ‘(Can a maid forget her ornaments?” 
(Jer. 2:32). 
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Yes, it was sincere conviction and deep 
concern that prompted the eager self-sacrifice 
on the part of those Hebrew people in their 
first worship in the wilderness. 

How deeply the virus of idolatry had 
entered their blood we find in the reason for 
God’s command not to make any graven image: 
“Lest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, and 
when thou seest the sun, and the moon, and 
the stars, even all the host of heaven, 
shouldest be driven to worship them, and serve 
them” (Deut. 4:19). 


Again (Deut. 17:2-5): “If there be found among 


you, ...man or woman, that... hath gone and served 
other gods, and worshipped them, either the sun, or moon, 
or any of the host of heaven, ... then shalt thou bring 
forth that man or that woman,... unto thy gates,... 


and shalt stone them with stones, till they die.” 


Such stern remedies are usually applied 
only in desperate cases. Therefore these pas- 
sages and these penalties show that during 
their long sojourn in Egypt the Hebrews had 
become thoroughly inoculated with the religion, 
the thought and the customs of the Egyptians. 


THEOLOGY OF EcyPT 


Let us consider what’ those customs and 
religions were. Perhaps we will then be better 
able to appreciate the mental attitude of the 


Hebrew children, and more easily understand 
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their thoughts, fears, feelings and impulses. 
Indeed, I am sure that such an investigation 
into influences surrounding the Hebrews will 
throw light on some passages in the Bible which 
otherwise puzzle us. 

I understand that in every nation of antiq- 
uity the highest intelligence believed in a one 
supreme deity, who was before creation, before 
the beginning of time, and before all other 
gods. According to the same belief, this god 
was omnipotent and omniscient. He was the 
author of all things that came into existence. 
He combined in himself all the properties of 
male and female. As Mrs. Eddy says: ‘He 
was father and mother God.”’ As Mrs. Eddy 
also says, he was alone, no other being lived, 
and nothing of all the heavens or earth had 
been brought into existence. He was all and 
in all, and without him there was nothing but 
absolute void. 

This first and supreme God created and 
ruled the universe. Out of himself he pro- 
duced children—demigods—to whom he dele- 
gated certain limited dominion. Then came 
the heroes of mythology, the offspring of unions 
between the gods and mortal beings of earth. 
These heroes were the first monarchs, hence 
“the divine right of kings.” To-day the 


Japanese think their emperor is the direct 
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descendant of God; they call him the “Son of 
Heaven.” 

Some say this worked backwards. Ancients 
were like children. A great ruler, like David 
of Israel, or Washington, or Lincoln, endeared 
himself to the people. Statues were erected 
to him, and he became idealized, and in time 
deified and worshiped. Man’s highest ideals 
are ever his gods. 

It is difficult for us to determine what or 
who this supreme god of the ancients was, but 
among pagan nations the thought seems to 
have been more or less material; and yet we 
must be careful in reaching such a conclusion, 
because, in speaking of fire or water, they may 
have had an idea as spiritual as is our thought 
of the Christian God. 

To express spiritual ideas in language is 
difficult; indeed, quite impossible. In the Old 
Testament the Hebrew word translated “‘spirit”’ 
is neshamah, meaning “breath.” 

Job 26:4: “To whom hast thou uttered words? and 
whose spirit [breath] came from thee?” 


Prov. 20:27: “The spirit [breath] of man is the candle 
of the Lorp, searching all the inward parts.” 


They also had the word ruach, which 
means “wind.” 
Gen. 1:2: “The Spirit [wind] of God moved upon 


the face of the waters.” 
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In the New Testarnent the word for spirit 
is the Greek pneuma, meaning “‘air.”’ ‘‘God is 
a Spirit,” in John 4:24, might be translated, 
EGodtis: air.” 

Just a diversion! The Bible speaks of 
good and evil spirits. The ancients believed 
in good and evil gods; but every god was 
good to somebody. Every nation, and even 
community, had its titulary deity who fought 
for it and against its enemies. He was a good 
deity to his people, cruel and bad to their foes; 
but nobody ever heard of a god or spirit who 
was not beneficent to some one. Such a spirit, 
if any did exist, would be the personification 
of inconceivable depravity and turpitude. It 
is easy to imagine a motto or saying, “Every 
god is good to somebody, no spirit is evil to 
all,” etc. Now, for “spirit” put the original 
meaning of the Hebrew word and you have 
our modern saying, “It’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good.” 

Let us suppose that in ages to come all 
knowledge of the Christian religion shall be 
lost except monuments and a few fragments of 
the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures, and suppose 
these to be deciphered by men who know or 
understand only the primary meanings of the 
words. Would they not say we worshiped 


the air? 
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To be sure, they would be greatly mis- 
taken. May not we be in as great error when 
we think of the ancients bowing down to mate- 
rial elements, as fire and water and planets and 
stars? May not the words that express these 
things to us have had a very different meaning 
to them? May not these expressions have 
represented exalted spiritual truths in the minds 
and hearts of those peoples of old? 

In the Egyptian theology the almighty god, 
who existed before the beginning, was called 
by various names in different localities. The 
designation most generally used was Ptah, “‘pri- 
meval or elementary fire,” because fire or heat 
is the source of, or necessary for, all life. The 
Greeks and Romans identified Ptah as their 
god Vulcan. In the beginning this god had 
dominion over all the heavens and the earth. 
He made laws of nature, of life and death. 
For instance, we would say he issued the laws 
of gravitation, inertia, etc, and started the 
worlds on their endless courses. 

He also ruled over the kingdoms of men, 
rewarded the good and punished the evil. Then 
out of himself he propagated sons and daugh- 
ters who were princes of the highest. The 
principal of these were Osiris, represented by 
the sun, and Isis, the moon. To his children 


great Ptah delegated certain dominion over 
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certain places or things. Some say Ra was 
the Egyptian sun-god, and the god of the 
beginning. I don’t know, and it does not 
matter much anyway. 

It may be interesting to note that Osiris 
was greatly loved by the Egyptians. In their 
mind, he was the son of God. He came to 
earth and dwelt among men, and participated 
in all their trials and tribulations; therefore 
they prayed to him as one who could sympa- 
thize with the weakness and frailty of 
humanity. They thought of him as we do of 
Jesus. 


Heb. 2:18: “For in that he himself hath suffered 
being tempted, he is able to succour them that are tempted.” 


During all his earthly life Osiris was in 
constant conflict with the powers of evil. I 
forget the name they gave to this evil god, but 
he seemed much like our devil, and for a time 
he seemed to have the advantage. Osiris was 
put to death. His body was cut to pieces and 
these were scattered over the land and sea; 
but divine powers came to his assistance, and 
after a long time the scattered parts were 
found and recovered, his body was again 
united, and Osiris became a god raised from 
the dead. He ascended into heaven, and was 
made the judge of all the earth. Before him, 
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they thought, every soul must appear after the 
resurrection, and answer for the conduct of 
life. 

The children of Ptah were male and 
female. They also had children to whom they 
gave authority, and these demigods produced 
the heroes of mythology, who after death were 
transported to the realms of the immortals. 
Thus grew the structure of polytheism, till 
there was a god for every month, for every 
day, for every impulse and passion. Man 
always seeks to avoid responsibility for his 
wrong-doing. Adam laid it on Eve, and she 
said: “The serpent tempted me.” I have 
known people who invariably tried to shift their 
own cussedness onto the devil. 

Let us not censure these ancients for their 
polytheism. The Jews claim to be the only 
people who have but one Jehovah. They say 
we Christians worship three Gods—the Father, 
his Son and the Spirit. 

In a larger sense the Catholic Church is 
accused of polytheism. They ‘“adore’”—that 
is, not only reverence, but bow in worship and 
offer prayers to—the ‘‘Mother of Jesus,” and 
to any number of ‘saints,’ whom that church 
has canonized, and to each of whom a special 
day is given. This is very similar, you see, 
to the Egyptian practice. The theology of that 
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people did not spring up in a day or a century. 
It gradually grew through thousands of years. 
If Christian churches continue to canonize 
saints as rapidly as they have in the past, the 
time may come when they will have as many 
quasi-deities as the Pharaohs. 

If we were living in Russia or an exclu- 
sively Catholic country, we might find more 
in this comparison. The influence of saints, 
and days allotted to them, have an important 
place in the lives of the people. 

I recall a lawsuit, brought to collect a note, 
of which I read in the old English reports. 
The defense was that the note was payable on 
a certain saint’s day, and the defendant had 
discovered that the church had not officially 
given any day to that particular saint; and so 
he claimed the note could never come due, 
because it was made payable on a day that did 
not exist. The court solved the problem by 
holding that if this particular saint did not 
have any particular day, still he or she would 
participate in what pertained to all the saints, 
and so he decided the note payable on All 
Saints’ Day. 

Now, when we read that the Egyptians had 
a different god for every day, may it not have 
been simply a memorial day? When they 
said day of Osiris, or day of Isis, may it not 
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have been like our St. Patrick’s Day or St. 
Valentine's Day? 

Another cause of multiplying gods was 
treaties of amity between nations. In modern 
times ties of friendship are often cemented by 
the marriage of members of the royal families. 
In days of old, when two nations entered into 
a treaty, each nation added to its pantheon the 
gods of the other, sometimes changing a god’s 
name to correspond with their different lan- 
guages. As we would say, they Anglicized the 
names. 

The Egyptian chronology runs into the 
misty past. What vast epochs were under the 
direct first dominion of Ptah I do not know, — 
but the reigns of his children, gods, demigods 
and heroes, are stated to have been some 
twenty-five thousand years before the first 
dynasty, or beginning of their history. Some 
try to harmonize this with Usher’s chronology 
by supposing the Egyptian year to mean a 
month. I think those people of the olden 
time had some conception of the vast ages 
which we now know elapsed during the creation 
and evolution of man. 


WorsHIpP OF ANIMALS 


We have all read how Moses wanted to 


see Jehovah: 
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Ex. 33:18, 20: “And he [Moses] said, I beseech thee, 
shew me thy glory. . . . And he said, Thou canst not see 
my face: for there shall no man see me, and live.” 


You have also read how Jehovah placed 
Moses “‘in a clift of the rock” and covered 
him with his hand till he had passed by, then 
Moses saw his back. 

This incident has an interesting counter- 
part in a legend of Hercules, who, when he 
was transported to the realm of the immortals, 
desired to see the face of Ptah. He was told 
this could not be done, but he urged that he 
might at least see something of his heavenly 
father. Then Ptah slew some animal—a ram 
or goat or something—and, taking the skin, 
he put it over his shoulders, with the head 
of the animal over his head, and folded the 
skin over his face. From this, the statues of 
that god are always made, as Hercules saw 
him, with the head of an animal. 

The best Egyptian theology was profound 
and highly spiritual, but it was known only to 
the priesthood, to whom the statue with gro- 
tesque head of an animal represented the 
unseen and unseeable Ptah, almighty master 
of heaven and earth. The common people 
knew nothing and were taught nothing of all 
this. They fell prostrate before these hideous 
idols as very gods of life and death, just as the 
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more ignorant Mexicans, Russians and other 
people to-day mutter their prayers to icons, 
relics, pictures, and to even the rotting bones 
of purported saints; yet nobody of intelligence 
supposes these things to be the real essence of 
the teachings of the Catholic or the Greek 
Church. 

The common people among the Egyptians 
worshiped animals of most every kind. Among 
densely ignorant masses this is not a far move 
from statues with the heads of these animals. 
Then, too, there may have been some local 
cause which started the veneration of some 
particular animal. 

You have all read how geese saved Rome 
and were ever after held in reverence. At my 
mother’s knee I learned the English tradition 
of the robin: how the cruel uncle took his dead 
brother’s children out into the forest and left 
them there to die; and how the robins covered 
their poor little bodies with leaves. No robin 
is ever killed in that part of England from 
which my grandparents came, and I can well 
recall the horror I felt when, as a young man, 
I first saw one shot. 

Last year in Salt Lake City I learned the 
story of the gull: how in early Mormon days 
the grasshoppers, or crickets, in vast swarms 


were eating every green blade of grain and 
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grass, when the gulls~in multitudes came and 
devoured these pests. The Mormons believe 
it was a direct interposition of Providence be- 
tween them and destruction, and the gull is a 
sacred bird. I understand they have this year 
erected a statue to it, near, if not in, the very 
courts of their sanctuary. 

In a more ignorant age, how long would 
it be before the people would be worshiping 
these birds? Repeat the visitation of the 
crickets, would not the people flock to that 
statue of the gull praying for another deliver- 
ance? 

JUDGMENT OF THE DEAD 


As I stated, the Egyptians believed in 
immortality, resurrection of the body, and a 
judgment-day. Osiris was the judge. When 
the soul appeared he was confronted with 
accusers who charged him with all the evil 
deeds of his life. But there was also an advo- 
cate to plead for him. 

Bodies were embalmed to preserve them 
for the future occupancy of the soul. The 
entrails and organs were taken out, and the 
cavity filled with spices, etc. We used to think 
these entrails were thrown away, and certain 
vessels found in tombs and pictured on mummy 


wrappings were a mystery. Now we know 
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these vessels were urns in which the various 
organs of the body were preserved to be used 
as “exhibits’’ at the last great judgment. 

The other day I read of a murderer in 
New York who was particularly ferocious, and 
utterly unmanageable by the prison authorities, 
till the doctors performed some operation; 
then he became quiet and tractable, and re- 
coiled in horror from his life of crime. From 
this and other incidents we are coming to 
recognize that many crimes are the result of 
an abnormal physical condition. 

What we are just finding out seems to have 
been known to those old Egyptians. When at 
the judgment of the dead a soul was accused 
of wrong-doing, the advocates would lay it to 
a defective heart, a bad stomach or diseased 
bowels, or some other of the organs, and he 
had them as exhibits in court to prove his 
claim. Verily there is nothing new under the 
sun! 

I understand that no mummy has ever been 
found that did not have inscriptions denoting 
that the departed spirit was absolved of sin 
and pronounced ready for the abode of bliss. 
They didn’t seem to have any purgatory. This 
universal absolution may seem curious, but as 
embalming was very costly, it illustrates the 


antiquity of the “money power.” Yet possibly 
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these absolutions were only a sort of perfunc- 
tory comfort for sorrowing relatives of the 
dead, just as our preachers speak only good 
in a funeral sermon. I witnessed a funeral 
at the great Cathedral of Notre Dame in 
Montreal, at which there was a large pyramid 
of lighted candles, and a dozen officiating 
priests, one of whom, just afterwards, in show- 
ing the beautiful and costly vestments, said: 
“That was a first-class funeral; it cost three 
hundred dollars.” His mind was on the money 
value of a service designed to get the man 
through purgatory. 

In medieval England, the nobles, after a 
life of wickedness, got in the habit of giving 
their lands to the Church, for the repose of 
their souls, to such an extent that the monas- 
teries acquired nearly the whole country, and 
the Government took drastic action, abolished 
the monasteries and confiscated their land. 

Just so in the days of Pharaoh, to donate 
a shrine, build a temple or erect an altar was 
thought as efficacious as a moral life. Worship 
among the common people was largely formal. 
Incantations, singsong prayers and ceremonies, 
often revolting, filled the measure of devotion, 
just as I have seen people tell a string of beads 
over and over, while rapidly muttering a list 
of formal prayers. Perhaps that was the kind 
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of prayers at which Luther spent eight hours 
a day when a monk, as our pastor told us last 
Sunday. In the olden time, and to-day, too 
many people are ready and eager to delegate 
unto priests the care and salvation of their 
souls; and priests are too often willing to 
grant absolution on other considerations than 
moral rectitude and spiritual worth. 


DEGRADATION OF THE HEBREWS 


While I have but touched the fringe of 
Egyptian theology, yet I think I have given 
enough to show something of the religious 
atmosphere in which the Hebrews had lived 
for hundreds of years, and enough, I trust, to 
make it clear how easily they may have been 
influenced by the prevailing faith and practice 
about them. Many things were not as repul- 
sive to them as they seem to us, looking back 
from our more enlightened age. The children 
of Israel doubtless found much in this Egyptian 
theology that was quite similar to the teachings 
of their fathers; and some of those old forms 
and ceremonies have striking parallels in the 
worship of certain Christian churches to-day. 
What more natural than that the Hebrews 
became Egyptianized, just as we expect immi- 
grants to become Americanized soon after 


landing upon our shores? 
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Let us not forget*that they were slaves. 
They came in contact with only the grosser 
ideas and harsher forms of life about them. 
Think of the contrast! Moses, brought up in 
the court, was learned in all the culture, the- 
ology and mysteries of the priesthood. He 
knew all that was good or profound or spiritual 
in their worship. But the common people of 
Israel had no learning, no schools, no churches, 
no sanctuaries. If the common people of 
Egypt were steeped in ignorance and _ super- 
stition, what must have been the condition of 
the slaves, who were down below the dregs of 
society—below even the “submerged tenth’? 

In that day no deity of love or mercy was 
known or understandable, but all were spirits 
of vengeance. The gods of mythology were 
colossal human beings, with all the foibles and 
passions of mankind greatly magnified. They 
would quarrel and fight with each other and 
with the inhabitants of the earth. In the 
struggle for supremacy each one was supposed 
to assist the nation that worshiped him; and 
when any people met defeat the gods of that 
people were believed to go down with them 
in the same disaster. 

Apply this doctrine to the Hebrews. For 
centuries they had been slaves. Then the gods 


of their fathers must have been impotent, and 
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the deities of Egypt all-powerful. Splendid 
temples were all about them. Countless priests 
at countless shrines were paying daily adora- 
tion. Countless altars were wafting fragrant 
incense to the skies, and throngs of happy 
worshipers were chanting praises to the gods 
who had brought to the favored land of 
Pharaoh all the untold wealth of all the world. 
Could these poor slaves stand aloof? Is it 
strange that they forgot or abandoned the 
teachings of Abraham and made their suppli- 
cations to the mightier gods of Egypt? They 
were slaves and strangers in a strange land. 
The deities of Egypt were foreign gods, whom 
they might seek to conciliate, but from whom 
they could never expect any pity or compassion. 

Theirs was a worship of fear, in which 
there was nothing of trust or love. The infant 
at its mother’s knee, in awed and trembling 
whisper, lisped the prayers of childhood; and 
manhood’s maturity groveled in apprehension 
and terror before the gods that had conquered 
his fathers, and held him in a relentless grip 
of vengeance that seemed destined forever to 
endure. 

Yes, to these gods they turned, praying for 
relief that never came; praying without faith, 
yet praying on in hopeless and helpless despera- 


tion. They still were slaves! The tedious 
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years rolled slowly by into centuries of anguish. 
Think of it! They still were slaves! The 
cruel scourge ripped and seamed their backs, 
and the iron entered their souls. All the 
dignity and courage of manhood were ground 
to atoms in bitterness and heart-breaking toil. 
Sinking down into the depths of misery and 
degradation, below the lowest stratum of 
humanity, they lost all the instincts of their 
kind, and, like brutish swine, they gorged them- 
selves at the “‘flesh-pots of Egypt.” ’ 

Who could deliver this mass of hopeless- 
ness and helplessness from the greedy and 
determined grasp of the most powerful nation 
on earth, and, out of such material, produce 
a people destined to a proud place in the annals 
of the world? Only Omnipotence himself. 

The plagues of Egypt were needed more 
to inspire something of faith and courage in 
them than they were to bring the haughty 
Pharaoh to terms. When they went forth 
with Moses, it was with doubt and trembling, 
lest the offended gods of Egypt were sending 
them to destruction in the desert. Every obsta- 
cle was magnified, every fear alert. Every 
step was taken in mortal dread of impending 
vengeance that trailed them like a Nemesis. 
Their imagination pictured the wilderness filled 


1See Note 3, at the end of this paper. 
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with hideous shapes and fancies. Horrors 
were all about them. Beyond every mountain- 
top and hillside lurked a danger; every rocky 
gorge concealed a foe, and in every shadowy 
valley stalked the grim specter of death. It is 
not strange that they huddled like frightened 
children about their marvelous leader, and ter- 
ror filled their souls when he was gone beyond 
their sight. Let us remember this when we 
read of their murmurings in the wilderness. 
Put yourself in their place. Endure the heat, 
the hunger and the cold, in the belief that they 
come as dread messengers of punishment from 
offended gods. Gasp for breath and shiver 
with the cold chill of a deathly fear that grips 
with icy fingers about your heart, and then 
remember that by no stretch of imagination can 
you reproduce within yourself one-half the 
dread and apprehension that filled the minds 
and souls of those old Hebrews in the period 
of their evolution from slaves of state to 
freemen of a nation. 

Do this, and perhaps you will feel a greater 
sympathy with that mass of ignorant people 
blindly groping their way amid unknown ter- 
rors. You may then apprehend their helpless 
dependence, and you may realize something of 
the task, the burden and anxiety that dogged 


the steps of Moses for those forty years. 
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You will realize, too, something of the 
power and longsuffering of our heavenly 
Father, and bow to him in sincerest thanks- 
giving and praise that, through the travail of 
races and ages, and with an infinite patience 
that makes no count of time, he hath wrought 
out his wondrous purposes of love, and for 
us, in this happier era, hath provided -a plente- 
ous redemption through our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 


NOTES ON PAPER No. I 
NOTE NO. 1. (See page 12.) 


My cousin, Miss Elisabeth Webster, of Boston, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting study on the question of three generations: 


“Abraham was one hundred years old when Isaac was born (Gen. 
21:5). Sarah probably died about the time Isaac was married, because 
Isaac established Rebekah in his mother’s tent and was ‘comforted’ 
for her death (Gen. 24:67). At this time Isaac was forty years old 
(Gen, 25:20). Therefore, when Abraham took Keturah to wife, he 
must have been 140 years old. He had several children by Keturah 
and died at the age of 175 (Gen. 25:7). 

“Isaac was sixty years old when Jacob was born (Gen. 25: 26); 
100 when Esau took his Hittite wives (Gen. 26: 34); about 137 when 
he sent Jacob to Padan-aram; about 151 when Joseph was born; about 
157 when Jacob returned, and 180 when he died (Gen. 35: 28). 

“When Jacob went to Egypt he was 130 (Gen. 47:9). Joseph 
was thirty when he stood before Pharaoh (Gen. 41: 46); add seven 
years of plenty and two of famine (Gen. 45:6), so when his father 
came he was thirty-nine. Therefore when Joseph was born Jacob was 
ninety-one years old. This was cree about seven years after his 
marriage and fourteen years after he came to Padan-aram (Gen. 
30:25, 26). Then he was (91—14) seventy-seven when his mother 
sent him from home and ninety-seven when he returned (Gen. 31: 
a lived in Egypt seventeen years, and died at the age of 147 
(Gen. 47: 28). 

“Levi was Jacob’s third son, and Joseph his eleventh, all prob- 
ably born within seven years (Gen. 30: 25, 26). Jacob was therefore 
about eighty-seven when Levi was born. Then Levi was about forty- 
three when he entered Egypt. He lived in Egypt ninety-four years 
and died at the age of 137 (Ex. 6:16). ; 

“Kohath, the second son of Levi, is mentioned among those who 
went into Egypt with his father. He was therefore born before Levi 
was EN ail years old, He died in Egypt at the age of 133 (Ex. 
6: 18). - 
“Amram, the son of Kohath, was probably born in Egypt, as his 
name does not appear in the list of those who went into that country. 
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We know this was the case with Jochebed, his father’s sister whom 
he took to wife (Num. 26:59). Amram died in Egypt at the age of 
137 (Ex. 6: 20). 

“Moses was eighty years old when he left Egypt. If the whole 
period of sojourn was 215 years, then 215—80—135 years from the 
date of entering Egypt to the birth of Moses. Let us suppose his 
mother was sixty when he was born. Then the date of her birth 
would be seventy-five years after her father went into Egypt, and he 
would be 118 years old. - 

“These figures, of course, are per based upon suppositions, 
but they show that three generations could be made to fill 215 years, 
and there is nothing surprising in them according to other happenings 
in those days. They did not live in such a rush as we do. They 
developed slowly and lasted.” 


NOTE NO. 2. (See page 12.) 


Hoskins, in “From the Nile to Nebo,” has this to say: 


“The cities of Pithon and Rameses, from which the children of 
Israel took their departure, have been identified, and there is nothing 
in their size which would justify the supposition that one-tenth of three 
million people could ever have been employed on their construction. 
The land of Goshen is also agreed upon by the great majority of 
scholars as identical with the stretch of country now known as Wody 
Tumilat. Its total arable land in the days of the Exodus could not 
have exceeded eighty square miles, and it is physically impossible that 
three millions of people could ever have found dwelling-places within 
this limited space. It was known, moreover, that Egyptian official- 
dom was developed to such a extent about 1500 B. ros that all the 
inhabitants of every rank were carefully enrolled and recorded with 
a minuteness and fullness rivaling the statistics of any modern gov- 
ernment. 

“Therefore it is almost inconceivable that such a large number 
of people as three millions could have existed within the boundaries 
of es without having secured very substantial notice for some 
reason or other, and it is still more inconceivable that such a num- 
ber of people could have departed from Egypt without having it 
recorded somewhere. Moreover, neither written records nor arche- 
ological remains furnish an indication of such a wholesale depopula- 
tion of this section of Egypt at that period. In Roman times all 
Egypt had only seven million people (Diodorus 1:31) and in our 
own day eleven million.” 


He cites facts to show that the peninsula of Sinai could not have 
supported that number of people and given them room to move about. 

The two midwives mentioned in Exodus 1 would not be enough 
for so large a population. Pharaoh pursued them with six hundred 
chosen chariots, ‘quite too few for six hundred thousand fighting men. 
He mentions other difficulties and offers a solution: 


“The Hebrew word alaf, translated ‘thousands,’ is found in the 
Hexateuch 119 times, and a careful examination of every instance 
reveals the fact that in at least forty places, without a shade of doubt, 
it ought to be translated, not thousands, but ‘clans’ or ‘families,’ where 
family is used in the larger sense of the word. It is of the utmost 
importance, therefore, to note that in Num. 1:16 the revisers have 
given the right translation in the margin, and every reason that could 
be urged for the optional translation at this point can be urged with 
greater force for the same use of the word in connection with all the 
census figures of the children of Israel.’ 
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He also has much more on the use of this word: 


“Tt can be easily shown from various Egyptian inscriptions about 
the time of the Exodus, and especially in the lists of mining expedi- 
tions to the district of Sinai, that the divisions of workmen and officers 
into groups of ten was a custom that the children of Israel would 
easily have learned in Egypt and carried with them into the wilder- 
HESS iy O97 ey, fs 
“Supposing, then, that while the children of Israel were still in 
bondage they had been divided into sections to ten able-bodied men 
by their own Hebrew overseers, it is more than probable that they 
would have carried this system with them into the wilderness. . . . 

“Summing up, then, (1) linguistically there can be no escape 
from the twofold meaning which the word e/f or alaf bears in the 
Hebrew and cognate Semitic languages; (2) the Bible itself confirms 
and makes use of both these meanings, and all existing manuscripts 
and modern versions make no use of either figures or numerical letters 
in the transmission of these numbers; (3) the numbers of the children 
of Israel were somewhere about one hundred thousand souls, and 
these figures will be found to fit in satisfactorily with the conditions 
in Egypt before the Exodus, with the conditions and possibilities 
through the Exodus, and supply all the requirements for the growth 
and extension of the kingdom after the Exodus.” 


After quoting many passages, he says: 


“There is no good reason, then, why the other meaning of the 
word ‘families’ or ‘clans’ should not be used to solve these difficulties 
in Exodus or Numbers, when to translate it as meaning ‘thousands’ 
results in such insuperable difficulties.” 


NOTE NO. 3. (See page 35.) 


A friendly critic thinks I have overdrawn this picture and sug- 
gests that the children of Israel, as the wards of Jehovah, were 
miraculously sustained through all their unhappy condition and so did 
not suffer the usual consequences of slavery. My attention is called 
to the fact that (Ex. 1:7) they not only “increased abundantly and 
multiplied,” but they also “waxed mighty.” This is intimated to 
mean that their courage and spirit were not crushed, but strengthened 
by trials, and that they grew into a better and higher type of man- 
hood with each additional burden laid upon them. 

This is fine. But the conduct of these people in the wilderness 
furnishes a measure of mental and moral stamina that does not seem 
to support the position taken by my critic. 

hen deliverance, unexpected, bursts like sunlight into “their 
midnight of despair,” and under their matchless leader they set forth 
to liberty and to manhood, they went filled with incredulity and in a 
daze of amazement and dread. 

When they had passed in safety through the tumbling billows 
of the sea; when day by day they had followed the pillar of cloud, 
and night by night had slumbered in the sheltering presence of Jeho- 
vah; when every hour was radiant with a glory that mantled them in 
a tabernacle of protection; when in a hundred forms of blessing they 
had witnessed the limitless power of the Infinite; when all their 
journey his paternal hands had brushed aside every danger of the 
march, and smoothed every pathway for their feet; when every evi- 
dence of divine guidance gave assurance of triumphal consummation 
of their hopes—their instincts turned to the servility of the past. 

When every morning ushered in the dawn of a new and better 
day; when every experience beckoned to a higher life; when all the 
wilderness was filled with heavenly forms, and heavenly voices 
chanted hallelujahs in every breeze; when all creation was blending 
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every power of expression into one great, uplifting anthem; when 
the faintest breath of divinity within them should have thrilled in 
harmony with all this celestial music, and the tiniest spark of spiritual 
life should have blazed into a quenchless flame of glowing fervency— 
they seemed utterly oblivious to the marvels all about them and were 
constantly complaining of childish trifles that indicate the low plane 
of materialism upon which their lives were moving. 

When every mind should have been filled with splendid visions 
of the glorious possibilities before them, the pictures that played upon 
their fancy were of the old slave-days in Egypt. 

They were enlisted in a great cause. Every atom of their 
being, every impulse of their nature, every throb of the heart, and 
every longing of the soul should have thrilled with a heroic determi- 
nation to do and endure all things worthy of the noble future to 
which they were called; but their desires were the children of glut- 
tony, born of longing for the flesh-pots of Egypt, around which they 
had swarmed and crowded in their days of degradation, like packs of 
senseless animals. To these flesh-pots they would have returned. 
Back to Egypt and to slavery they would speedily have gone, if it 
had not been for a leadership infinitely above them in all that makes 
for manhood and worth. 
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II 
THE WEEK AND THE DAY 


Read at Session of Class, Oct. 5, 1913 


EXPLANATION 


T has come to me that some of the class are 

asking why I spend so much time on these 
preliminaries. Well, I am trying to throw 
light on some of the many questions that arose 
in my mind during my investigations. I am 
seeking to clear the way for an intelligent 
understanding of the subject. This is a study, 
not a recreation. We can not confine ourselves 
to one event or one history. “The world is the 
field,’ and we must glean in every nook and 
corner. 

To whom was this commandment given? 
What were their habits, their mental and moral 
qualities? In short, what manner of people 
were they? To answer these questions we 
must inquire into their experience during their 
captivity, and into the influences surrounding 
them. This I tried to do in my first paper. 


To-day I will discuss the divisions of time. 
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How did the week originate? Why seven 
days? Why not ten, or five, or some other 
number? ‘Then, too, what is a day? When 
does it begin and end? If, without the slightest 
change in what you are doing, you may be 
keeping the command one minute and breaking 
it the next, then that particular minute is very 
important, and we ought to know something 
about it. Don’t you think so? 


DIVISIONS OF TIME 


In our high state of civilization, with 
astronomy computing movements through mil- 
lions of years, our sidereal clocks measuring 
time in centuries, and our watches that mark 
it in fractions of a second, it is not easy to put 
ourselves into the mental attitude of our ancient 
ancestors; but we can feel reasonably sure that 
the first phenomenon which impressed the 
dawning of intelligence was the periodic return 
of light and darkness, and that the day was 
the first unit into which time was divided. As 
man grew in mental stature, the coming and 
going of the moon was observed, and this was 
used for a larger measure. Such was the case 
with our American Indians, who indicated a 
short period by suns; a longer time would be 
so many moons. Some think this was the 


practice of the early patriarchs, and explain 
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the great age of Methuselah as 969 moons, or 
months, instead of years. It was only after 
material advancement in astronomy that the 
year was added to the calendar; and it required 
many thousand years of observation—indeed, 
it was quite recent times—before man was able 
to correctly measure it. 


THE WEEK 


The week has come down to us from re- 
mote antiquity, and it differs from all other 
measures of time in that no attempt is made 
to reconcile it with the movements of astro- 
nomical bodies. Seldom indeed does the first 
of the year or month fall on the first day of 
the week. Regardless of them, it goes right 
on century after century with its seven days 
as though it were the most independent and 
important factor of time. Stop! Think! Is 
this a mere accident, or can we see some deep 
design? 

Origin of Week. To those who believe the 
world was made in six twenty-four-hour days, 
the week began with creation; but that does 
not satisfy the critic, who points out that, 
while many nations had the story of creation 
as given in Genesis, or very similar thereto, 
not all such nations had the week. 


Noah allowed an interval of seven days 
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(shibah) between the sendings forth of the 
dove (Gen. 8: 10-12). But this is not called 
a week; and the earliest use of the word was 
when Jacob was fooled in his wife; Laban 
said (Gen. 29:27): “Fulfil her week, and we 
will give thee this [Rachel] also.” From this 
we judge that a newly married woman was 
entitled to the sole attention of her husband 
for seven days. 

The Hebrew word translated “week’”’ is 
shabua. This is identical with the word trans- 
lated ‘‘seven days” in Ezek. 45:21: “‘Ye shall 
have the passover, a feast of [shabua] seven 
days.” Its use in Genesis, therefore, is no 
evidence that the week, as a division of time, 
was in popular use. I am inclined to think 
it was not, and that, before the captivity, time 
was reckoned, as with some of the American 
Indians, by moons. 

The Hebrew word shabua, translated 
“week” in the Old Testament, resembles the 
word shabbath, and in the New Testament the 
Greek word sabbaton is used for week and for 
Sabbath. This may merely indicate that the 
week was the time from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
or from it we might infer that the week and 
Sabbath originated at or about the same time. 

Smith (Bible Dict.) says the Egyptians did 
not have the week, but, like the Athenians, 
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divided the month of thirty days into three 
decades. Other authors assert that they did 
have the week, and I am inclined to agree 
with this, because the astronomical theory of 
the seven days is said to have originated in 
Egypt. 

According to ancient astronomers, the earth 
was the center of the universe, and was im- 
measurably larger than all the heavenly bodies 
put together. They knew of only seven planets, 
which, as they thought, were distant from the 
earth in the following order: Moon, Mercury, 
Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. You 
will remember that these are the “host of 
heaven” mentioned in my first paper, which 
the children of Israel were warned not to 
worship. The Egyptians thought that each of 
these planets was a sort of deity, or inhabited 
by one who from his heavenly abode took 
turns, hour by hour, in ruling the world of 
matter and men. Seven planets, seven deities, 
seven days; thus, it is claimed, originated the 
week. 

I prefer the theory that it comes from 
divisions of the month, which, according to the 
Hebrew calendar, was lunar; that is, the time 
of a revolution of the moon about the earth. 
The Psalmist says (Ps. 104:19): “He ap- 


pointed the moon for seasons.” With them 
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each new moon began a new month, which they 
celebrated with sacrifice and feasting. 

The Hebrew word chodesh, translated 
“month” in the great majority of cases in the 
Old Testament, literally means “new moon.” 

The first Passover was appointed for the 
14th of the month (Ex. 12:6) and thereafter 
always celebrated on that day; that is, the 
night of the full moon. This gives us a month 
of about twenty-eight days and a half-month of 
fourteen days, from which it is not a far move 
to a quarter-month of seven days. 

Days of the Week. The names assigned 
to the days of the week are of Egyptian origin. 
Kendrick’s “Ancient Egypt” (I., 283) says: 

“We know, however, from Dion Cassius that the 
custom of assigning a day of the week to the sun, moon 


and planets arose in Egypt, where the number seven was 
held in great reverence.” 


As stated, they knew of seven planets, each 
of which, they supposed, was or had a deity, 
who took turns in ruling the world one hour at 
a time. They assumed that in the dim and 
distant past the first to exercise this power 
was Saturn, the most distant planet. He was 
the god of agriculture and was sometimes 
represented as an old man carrying a scythe— 
“Old Father Time,” you see; so it was quite 


appropriate that he should rule the first hour 
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of time. Then he gave way to the next most 
distant planet; and thus each in turn took up 
the power in the order of its distance from the 
earth. When all seven had ruled one hour, it 
came Saturn’s turn again, and so through the 
twenty-four hours. 

Having worked out this astronomical and 
mythological theory, they gave to each day the 
name of the deity whose turn came to rule on 
the first hour of that day. 

If this is so, I am at a loss to understand 
why the first day of the week was not Saturn’s 
day, or Saturday. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. IV., 
p. 665: 

“According to Dion Cassius, the Egyptian week com- 
menced with Saturday. On their flight from Egypt the 


Jews, from hatred to their ancient oppressors, made Satur- 
day the last day of the week.” 


I am inclined to disagree, because the Jews 
could not show much hatred by making that 
day their Sabbath; but if the week was derived 
from this planet theory, then it seems to me 
that at some time in the past it must have 
started with the day of Saturn. Why or when 
it was changed I can not tell, but it was decided 
that the week should begin with the planet or 
deity who ruled the first hour of the second 


day, and a table was formulated showing 
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how each successive day is named, as follows: 


PLANET Hours CLASSICAL NoRsE Mopsrn 
or Deity. RuLep. Name. Name. Name. 
Saturn z 8 35 20 Saturn’s day Saturday 
Jupiter ® 9 16 23 Jupiter’s day Thor’s day Thursday 
Mars 3 10 37 24 Mars’ day Tiw’s day Tuesday 
Sun 4 11 18 25 Sun’s day Sunday 
Venus 5 12 19 Venus’ day Frigu’s day Friday 
Mercury 6 13 20 Mercury’s day Woden’s day Wednesday 
Moon 7 14 21 Moon’s day Monday 


This shows that, in the beginning, Saturn 
ruled the first hour of time, also the eighth, 
fifteenth and twenty-second hours; that the sun 
ruled the fourth, eleventh and eighteenth hours, 
also the twenty-fifth, or first hour of the second 
day. This second day, therefore, was called 
Sun’s day by the ancients, and made the first 
day of the week. The second, third and other 
days of the week were given the names of the 
planet or deity who ruled the first hour. By 
continuing the foregoing table it will be found 
that the second is Moon’s day, the third is 
Tiw’s day, and so on. 

Our Saxon ancestors substituted names of 
their own divinities in four cases, putting in 
the names of their gods which most nearly cor- 
responded with the classic myths. For Mars, 
the classic god of war, they put Tiw, their own 
deity of battle and strife. 


Mercury was the messenger of the gods, 
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and for him they preferred Woden, or Odin, 
the principal god of the North, who granted 
wishes or prayers. 

Jupiter, chief deity of the Romans, presided 
over the sky, and so had control of the elements 
—Jupiter Pluvius. Who better to take his 
place than Thor, their god of thunder? 

Venus, goddess of love, holy and unholy! 
No! Let us have Frigu, the North goddess 
of true love and marriage. 

In Passing. Among the ancients, Friday 
was considered the most lucky day in the week. 
It was the day selected to start on a journey 
or begin a new enterprise. Cupid, whose arrow 
pierces so many hearts, was the son of Mer- 
cury, the messenger of the gods, and Venus, 
goddess of love; and Greek and Roman 
maidens actually believed, what we only pre- 
tend, that love was really and truly the gift 
of Venus. To retain that love and be happy 
they must honor her; so all marriages were 
performed on Friday. 


DIVISIONS OF THE DAY 


The earlier divisions of the day were few 
and not very clear, but in the time of Jesus the 
period of light was divided into twelve hours 
and night into four watches. 


Before the invention of clocks the hours 
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were determined by the progress of the sun; 
accuracy was not required or necessary. They 
didn’t have to catch trains. 

I have in my possession an old account-book 
kept in New England over two hundred years 
ago by Benjamin Hammond, one of my ances- 
tors, in which he gives his family record: 

Nov. the 29th 1702—Pollopos was born about Noon. 

July the 16th 1704—Antapas was born the sun about 
¥Y% an hour high at night. 

March the 9th 1706—Baszellet was born about sun rise. 

October the 15th 1707—Israel was born at night. 

December the 25th 1709—Mary was born at night. 

May the 6th day 1713—Josepah was born about mid- 
night. 

May the 23rd 1717—Alisha was born the sun about 
half an hour high at night. 

January the 25th 1722-3*—Roger was born about dark. 


As the great calendar stone of the Aztecs, 
now in Smithsonian Institute at Washington, is 
deciphered, we are learning with surprise the 
advancement of that people, and the accuracy 
with which time—hours, days, months and even 
years—can be measured by a sun-dial. 


Day AND NIGHT 


Gen. 1:4, 5: “And God divided the light from the 
darkness. God called the light Day, and the darkness he 
called Night.” 

Gen 1:16: “And God made two great lights; the 


1The figures 1722-3 remind us that the calendar was being 
corrected. 
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greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule 
the night.” 

The Egyptians said great Ptah gave domin- 
ion over the day to his son Osiris; and to his 
daughter, Isis, he gave to rule the night. 

In all symbolism, ancient or modern, light 
stands for good and happiness; darkness is 
sorrow, evil and death. 

It was the thought of most ancient people, 
and of the Chaldeans, from whom the Hebrews 
came, that the sun was god. When it went 
down their god departed, and left the world 
subject to the powers of evil. As stated, night 
was always divided into “watches,” as though 
humanity must then be more alert lest some 
evil come upon them. 

Song of Sol. 3:8: “Every man hath his sword upon 
his thigh because of fear in the night.” 

Ps, 91:5: “Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by 
night.” 

These passages show a mental condition 
of stress and anxiety. The night was supposed 
to even affect the reason. Our word “lunatic” 
comes from /una, the moon, and literally means 
“‘moonstruck.” 

This old superstition (that evil predomi- 
nates in the night) is still felt among even 
cultured people. Shakespeare makes Hamlet 
say (Act 3, Sc. 2): 
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“°Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When graveyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world.” 


Ghosts are always seen in the night. Dur- 
ing the awful days of the witchcraft craze, it 
was in the night that these unfortunate crea- 
tures were supposed to ride their broomsticks 
and commune with the devil. 

Many a person to-day, who thinks but 
little of eternal things during the hours of 
work and social activities, turns to God in 
prayer before retiring at night. Somehow we 
feel more helpless, more dependent, in uncon- 
scious slumber, and the soul instinctively calls 
for protection: 

“Abide with me! Fast falls the eventide; 
The darkness deepens—Lord, with me abide! 


When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me!” 


How well we remember the prayer of 
childhood: 


“Now I lay me down to sleep; 

I pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake, 

I pray thee, Lord, my soul to take.” 


BEGINNING oF Day 


If with all our civilization and knowledge | 
the darkness brings “creepy feelings,” what 


must it have been in those days of ignorance 
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and superstition? Recall the terror caused by 
an eclipse, when contending armies fled from 
each other in dismay, and the joy at return 
of the sun again. Something of this same 
joy would greet the rising sun, the return of 
God, which they would naturally regard the 
beginning of a new day. This was the case 
with all people until the advancement of astro- 
nomical knowledge. Even now when we say 
“to-morrow,” our impulse is to think of the 
time after sunrise. It is only when we stop 
to consider, that we realize that to-morrow 
begins at midnight. 

Smith, in the Bible Dictionary, says the 
ancient day was reckoned as follows: 

Babylonians from sunrise to sunrise. 

Umbrians from noon to noon. 


Athenians from sunset to sunset. 
Romans from midnight to midnight. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica (Vol. IV., p. 
664) says: 

“The Egyptians commenced the civil day at midnight 
and reckoned twelve hours from midnight to noon, and 
twelve from noon to midnight.” 

And somewhere I have read that _ this 
Egyptian reckoning was adopted by the Romans 
and from them came down to us. 


1See page 57. Note hymn to rising sun as related in “Ramona.” 
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Smith (Bible Dict., ““Day’) further says: 


“Some suppose the Jews, like the other Oriental 
nations, commenced their civil day at sunrise until the 
Exodus.” 

This would be most natural, as the Jews 
came from the Chaldeans, and I understand 
that one of the reasons assigned by critics for 
the post-Exodus authorship of the first chapter 
of Genesis is the changed beginning of the 
day. They say that, if written earlier, Gen. 
1:5 would have been “the morning and the 
evening were the first day,” instead of putting 
the evening first. 

To me the most important thought is that 
the Bible, in its very beginning, corrects the 
popular error that daylight was the only 
period under the control of God, and night 
left to the powers of darkness. It proclaims 
a one God, almighty, Lord of the darkness as 
well as of the light; and I think this is empha- 
sized by putting the evening or night-time first. 


Ps. 74:16: “The day is thine, the night also is thine.” 
Then, too, it states distinctly that it takes 


the period of both darkness and light to make 
one day. 


A New Era 


Changing Beginning of Day. As I tried 
to show in my first paper, it can hardly be 
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doubted that the Hebrews were inoculated with 
Egyptian thought and customs. Then they 
must have fallen in line with the Egyptian 
calendar, and begun the day at midnight. How, 
then, did they come to change to evening? 


Lev. 23:32: “From even unto even, shall ye celebrate 
your sabbath.” 


It seems an unnatural and inconvenient time 
to begin a new day; but I think I perceive two 
reasons: 

First: The Passover was in the night, while 
the world was enveloped in darkness. Jehovah 
knew that before the morning Moses would 
lead forth his people—a free nation. 


Ex. 12:31: “And he [Pharaoh] called for Moses and 
Aaron by night, and said, Rise up, and get you forth from 
among my people.” 

Deut. 16:1: “Observe the month of Abib, and keep 
the passover unto the Lorp thy God: for in the month of 
Abib the Lorp thy God brought thee forth out of Egypt 
by night.” 


After their day’s work was done, and be- 
fore midnight (Ex. 12:29), when the angel 
of death would pass by, they must make prep- 
aration; the paschal lamb was selected on the 
1oth day of the month (Ex. 12:3) and killed 
in the “evening” of the 14th (Ex. 12:6). 


Ex, 12:2: “This month shall be unto you the begin- 


ning of months,” 
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A new epoch was dawning for this people, 
from which they would date their time for 


centuries—just as we date ours from the birth 
of Christ. 


Ex. 12:42: “It is a night to be much observed unto 
the Lorp for bringing them out from the land of Egypt: 
this is that night of the Lorp to be observed of all the 
children of Israel in their generations.” 

If it was to be the “beginning of months,” 
and that night was to be always celebrated, 
then what more natural than that the first 
act, the evening Passover, should start the new 
day; and that each day thereafter, in its begin- 
ning, should commemorate the hour of their 
deliverance? 

Deut. 16:6: “Thou shalt sacrifice the passover at even, 


at the going down of the sun, at the season that thou camest 
forth out of Egypt.” 


I confess that I supposed the evening sacri- 
fice was at sunset every day, just as to-day a 
gun is fired in all military posts. If this were 
so, it would not always be at the same time, 
because the hour of sunset varies much accord- 
ing to the season. 

I was mistaken; the hour is fixed by that 
first Passover in Egypt. I understand that in 
later times a dispute or difference arose among 
some of the Jewish sects as to this hour, which 


was settled by the Doctors of law determining 
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astronomically just the hour of sunset on the 
day of Exodus. The beginning of each new 
day was then a reminder of Israel’s deliverance 
on that awful night in Egypt, and a reminder 
also that their deliverance came through 
obedience to the command of Jehovah. 

The “Targum of Palestine” states that “‘it 
was dawning toward the first day of the week 
when Israel escaped from Egypt.” If this 
is true, then that month Abib was not only 
the beginning of years and months, but also 
the beginning of weeks; for if the day they 
escaped (the 15th of the month) was the first 
day of the week, then the first day of that 
month was also the first day of the week. Is 
it not probable that they made a new start and 
counted all time—years, months, weeks and 
days—from that great deliverance? 

Second: I was much impressed by a custom 
of the old Spanish missions in California, re- 
lated in “Ramona.” At sunrise every morning 
all joined in a hymn of praise. 

What more impressive than to begin each 
new day with the worship of Jehovah? The 
Jews, it is true, had sacrifice both morning 
and evening, but that in the evening would be 
most largely attended, and would be most 
impressive. 

_ To those old Jews, still under the influence 
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of Egyptian polytheism, the night was a time 
of terrors. It was not easy to believe that 
Jehovah’s power did not pass away with the 
setting sun. From childhood they had heard 
over and over again that in the darkness the 
powers of the infernal region held sway. Their 
primitive imagination pictured fearful and 
shadowy shapes filling the obscurity of air and 
valley and hill. Just as the darkness was 
coming on, and the chill of those old fancies 
tingled their blood, it was well to remind them 
that the approaching night was as much a part 
of day as the next morning’s sunshine. 

From the evening sacrifice it sent the people 
to their tents under a sense of Jehovah’s pres- 
ence, and the pillar of fire was a symbol of 
his continued presence through the night, and 
a symbol, too, that even in the darkness he is 
the light of the world. 

As the sun declined below the distant 
horizon, and the lengthening shadows were 
creeping across the valleys; when the hills 
and mountains were fading away; when the 
prattle of children had ceased; when all the 
camp was dropping into silence and the very 
tents were vanishing into obscurity; when the 
gloom and chill of coming night were settling 
in a black pall upon all the host of Israel— 


what divine inspiration to proclaim this very 
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gathering darkness the beginning of a new 
day! What a rebuke to the superstitions of 
the past! To all the false gods, false beliefs 
and false fears of Egypt it was a challenge of 
Jehovah flung down from high heaven into the 
arena of human destiny. 


Ill 
LAWGIVER AND LAW 


Read Before Class, Sunday, Oct. 12, 1913 


MosEs—GIVER OF THE LAW 


TORIES and traditions without number 
have been written about Moses. Some of 
them are ludicrous, some trivial, and some rise 
to the dignity of the sublime. No man in all 
history has, or deserves, a higher place. Philo 
calls him ‘“‘the mediator and reconciler of the 
world,” and Josephus (B. J. 2, 8, 9) says: 
“He is next to God.” 
The Jewish Encyclopedia says: 
“A cycle of legends has been woven around nearly 
every trait of his character, and every event of his life; 


and groups of the most different and often contradictory 
stories have been connected with his career.” 


We are told that many cities of Greece 
claimed to be the birthplace of Homer, and 
it may not surprise us that more than one 
ancient nation has insisted that Moses was 
one of its people. 


The most persistent of these stories is that 
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he was really and truly an Egyptian prince, 
driven from the country through a revolution, 
and that, joining with other noble refugees, 
he built a city in Arabia, to which swarmed 
the outcast from every direction. Thus, they 
say, was started the Jewish nation. 

Some other stories are not so dignified. 
Let me give you a few of the Jewish traditions 
and legends. 

It is said: “His influence and activity 
reached back to the days of creation. Heaven 
and earth were created only for his sake (Lev. 
R. XXXVI., 4). The account of the creation 
of the water on the second day (Gen. 1: 6-8), 
therefore, does not close with the usual for- 
mula, ‘And God saw that it was good,’ because 
God foresaw that Moses would suffer through 
water.” The reference is to his smiting the 
rock (Num. 20:10-12), for which he was 
punished. On the day of his birth the as- 
trologers said to Pharaoh: “This day a child 
is born who will free the people of Is- 
rael! This, and one thing more, have we 
learnt from the stars, water will be the cause 
of his death.” 

It is also stated that Noah, though un- 
worthy, was saved that he might be the ances- 
tor of Moses, and: “The angels which Jacob, 


in his nocturnal vision, saw ascending and 
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descending from heaven, were really Moses 
and Aaron.” 

We are told that the birth of Moses as 
the liberator of the people of Israel was fore- 
told to Pharaoh by his soothsayers, and that 
this was the real reason he commanded all the 
boys to be thrown into the river; that under 
this command over six hundred thousand Jew- 
ish baby boys were sacrificed. When Moses 
was hid in the basket by his mother, the sooth- 
sayers reported to Pharaoh, “The Hebrew 
.child, of whom we spake to thee, that he should 
free Israel, hath met his fate in the water,” 
and thereupon he repealed the edict. 

Another legend deals with prophecies con- 
cerning him and his birth. We are told that 
effulgent light filled the house the day he was 
born, and that on the same day he was circum- 
cised, walked and talked. We are told his 
mother hid him three months, then put him in 
the casket because Pharaoh had learned of his 
birth. That Pharaoh’s daughter had the lep- 
rosy, and while bathing she discovered the 
casket and opened it, when immediately she 
was cured. Of course, then she wanted to save 
the child, but her maids protested that it was 
violating the command of Pharaoh. Then the 
angel Gabriel drowned the maids and saved 
the child. 
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A childhood story says that one day, at 
the king’s table, thé little Moses lifted the 
crown from Pharaoh’s head and put it on his 
own. ‘Thereupon the courtiers were enraged 
and demanded his life for treason. His guard- 
ian angel, Gabriel, in the form of an old man, 
mingled with the councilors and suggested that 
the child was too young to know what he was 
doing. A test was proposed. They placed 
before Moses basins of bright gold coins, 
jewels and red-hot coals. The angel Gabriel, 
who had made himself invisible, guided the 
child’s hand to the fire, which he picked up and 
put in his mouth, thus demonstrating his infan- 
tile lack of discretion, and saved his life. 

Legend has not been idle with the cause 
of his flight from Egypt. According to these 
stories he discovered an Egyptian violating the 
sanctity of a Hebrew home and would have 
killed him, as he had a perfect right to do, 
but the Egyptian fell dead by the stroke of 
God. Moses had enemies at court and they 
made this the occasion of bringing him to trial, 
at which he was condemned to death by decap- 
itation. When the executioner’s sword fell, 
the neck of Moses was instantly turned to 
marble by Jehovah, and before the stroke 
could be repeated, the angel Michael took from 
the executioner his sword and form, gave the 
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headsman the semblance of Moses, and struck 
off his head. 

Josephus also tells us that Moses became 
a general and successfully led the Egyptian 
armies on an expedition into Ethiopia; that he 
married Tharbis, daughter or wife of the 
Ethiopian king. (See Num. 12:1.) 

In short, everything indicated that his life 
would run the usual course of a prince of the 
royal family and that some day he would 
occupy the throne of Pharaoh. I wonder 
what he would have said and done if another 
prophet of Israel had stood before his throne 
and demanded: ‘‘Let my people go.” Would 
he have recognized the voice of his God? 

These are only a few of the innumerable 
stories, some of which are interesting, but not 
necessary to our subject; so, passing from 
tradition and legends, let us see what we can 
learn about him from the Bible. 


PREPARATION FOR His WorK 


He was taken into Pharaoh’s household in 
his infancy, and there grew to manhood as one 
of the king’s family. As such he would be 
instructed in the literature, arts and sciences of 
the Egyptians, including their religious beliefs. 
He was, I understand, initiated into the various 


orders of priesthood. 
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Acts 7:22: “Moses was learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians.” 4 


For the first forty years of his life (Acts 
7:23) nothing in his education or experience 
would lead him to know, much less under- 
stand, the religion of his forefathers. 

When he fled from Egypt it was to the 
land of Midian (Ex. 2:15), where he married 
a daughter of Jethro (Ex. 3:1) and lived 
with them in the land of Midian for forty 
years (lx. 7:7). 

The Midianites were the descendants of 
Abraham by his wife Keturah (Gen. 25:1, 2). 
We may well believe that the God of Abraham 
was still known and worshiped among them. 

Jethro was a priest of Midian (Ex. 18:1), 
and when he came to Moses at Sinai, he was 
“the first to utter benediction to God.” We 
are told he “blessed the Lord” for the de- 
liverance of the Israelites from Egypt (Ex. 
18:10). 

Ex. 18:12: “And Jethro, Moses’ father in law, took a 
burnt offering and sacrifices for God: and Aaron came, 


and all the elders of Israel, to eat bread with Moses’ 
father in law before God.” 


This is the first sacrifice to Jehovah I find 
recorded after the Exodus. It is very evident 
that it was a great event, a most solemn and 


impressive occasion, and the principal figure 
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in it, he who filled the priestly office, was 
Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses. 

What does all this mean? It gives me at 
least a new picture of Jethro. I see him now 
as a man who has kept alive the knowledge of 
God. He has been true to the religion received 
from his father Abraham. His was a home 
of piety, where the fear of Jehovah was felt. 
His children were brought up under ennobling 
religious influences. He was a man in his time 
very much as Abraham himself had been in his 
earlier day. 

Jethro means pre-eminence (Young), but 
his other name, Reuel, means ‘God is his 
friend,” and this is the first name given him 
(Ex. 2:18). Recall the highest title given to 
Abraham (Jas. 2:23), “He was called the 
friend of God;” Isa. 41:8, “Abraham my 
friend,’ and 2 Chron. 20:7, “Abraham thy 
friend for ever.’’ Thus you see Abraham and 
Jethro stand side by side in this high distinction 
of friendship with Jehovah. 

From the superstitions of Egypt, Moses 
came into this family, under the influence of 
this man, and for forty years he lived in this 
new religious atmosphere. Here he could learn 
of the God of Abraham. And so well did he 
learn that he recognized that God of his 


fathers when he met him in the burning bush. 
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Jewish tradition says that Job, Jethro and 
Balaam were councilors or magicians at the 
court of Pharaoh, and against Moses; that 
when he first fled from Egypt he went into 
Ethiopia, and remained there many years with 
his wife; that when he first went into Midian 
he was imprisoned by Jethro, also called Reuel 
(Ex. 2: 18), who was a prince, not priest; and 
he was finally saved by Zipporah and married 
her. 

Most of this we can reject, but some of it 
may be true. We can hardly imagine that a 
prince of Egypt would live to be forty years 
old without marrying, and we know from 
Num. 12:1 that he had an Ethiopian wife. 


Tue Law 


Perhaps it is time we said something about 
our subject. Let us read it. 


Ex. 20:8-10: “Remember the sabbath day, to keep it 
holy. Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work: but 
the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lorp thy God: in it 
thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, thy manservant, nor thy maidservant, nor thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates.” 


In a slightly different form it is repeated 
in Deuteronomy. Let us read again: 


Deut. 5:12-15: “Keep the sabbath day to sanctify it, 
as the Lorp thy God hath commanded thee. Six days thou 


shalt labour, and do all thy work: but the seventh day is 
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the sabbath of the Lorp thy God: in it thou shalt not do 
any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy 
manservant, nor thy maidservant, nor thine ox, nor thine 
ass, nor any of thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within 
thy gates; that thy manservant and thy maidservant may 
rest as well as thou. And remember that thou wast a 
servant in the land of Egypt, and that the Lorp thy God 
brought thee out thence through a mighty hand and by a 
stretched out arm: therefore the Lorp thy God commanded 
thee to keep the sabbath day.” 


You may notice that I have left out of my 
quotation from Exodus the eleventh verse: 

Ex. 20:11: “For in six days the Lorp made heaven and 
earth, the sea, and all that in them 7s, and rested the seventh 


day: wherefore the Lorp blessed the sabbath day, and 
hallowed it.” 


We are told this is an interlineation. We 
all know that it is even to-day a common prac- 
tice of faithful, earnest and studious Christians 
to mark their Bibles with notes. The suppo- 
sition is that this eleventh verse in Exodus was 
a notation on the margin of the roll by some 
copyist or student; that a still later copyist, by 
mistake, incorporated it into the text. I doubt 
if there is in existence a single manuscript roll 
of the Bible, or any other ancient book, that 
does not have numerous notations, not only 
in the margin, but between the lines of the 
text, made by some of the numerous readers 
who have studied it. At any rate, it is not 


a part of the commandment as given in Deu- 
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teronomy, and I have left it out. If necessary 
or desirable, we can take it up later on for 
discussion. 

What would you think if you found in your 
Bibles this Haggadic reference: 

“The Sabbath expresses the intimacy between God 
and Israel; from the days of creation this relation has 
existed.” 

Gen. R. XVII.-XLIV., Ber. 576: “The example of the 
Creator is to teach that all work, however important, should 
cease as soon as the Sabbath approaches; for God was 


about to create bodies for the demons whose souls he had 
fashioned when the Sabbath came and prevented.” 


BROKEN AND RENEWED 


The first tables of stone, broken by Moses 
in anger over the worship of the golden calf 
(Ex. 32:19), were renewed at the command 
of God, and we are distinctly told that they 
contained the Decalogue (ten words). 


Ex. 34:28: “And he wrote upon the tables the words 
[dabar] of the covenant, the ten commandments [dabar].” 


A curious Jewish tradition is that Moses 
broke the tables of stone, not in anger, but 
that he might go back to Jehovah with the 
excuse that the children of Israel had not seen 
them and so did not know the law, therefore 
they ought not to be punished for worshiping 
the golden calf. This does not accord with 


the Bible. We have seen that the command 
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was given to Moses in Ex. 20:8; and in Ex. 

24:3, 4 we read, Moses “told the people all 

the words [dabar] of the Lorp,” and also 

“wrote all the words [dabar] of the Lorp.” 
Note: Ex. 16:23: 


“This is that which the Lorp hath said, To morrow is 
the rest of the holy sabbath unto the Lorp.” 


In explanation of the reference to a pre- 
vious command, we have another Jewish legend 
that the Sabbath law was first given at Marah. 

Simeon ben Lakish gives ‘‘a parable of a 
father who sent his son to a merchant with a 
bottle and some money. The son broke the 
bottle and lost the money, whereupon the 
father admonished him to be more careful and 
gave him another bottle and more money.” 
After the breaking of the first tables of the 
law, Jehovah again gave them in Deuteronomy, 
but he said, “Be careful.’ The word here 
translated ‘“‘keep” is the Hebrew shamar, which 
means observe, take heed or be careful. 

Another writer says that in Exodus we are 
admonished to “remember the sabbath day’; 
that is, think of it all the week, so that when 
it comes we shall be in condition to “keep” and 
“sanctify” it, as commanded in Deuteronomy. 

My attention has been called to the duality 


of the command; it is twice given in full. In 
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Exodus we are to “remember” and “keep”; 
in Deuteronomy, to “keep” and “sanctify.” We 
are to “labor” and “rest’’; to fast and feast. 
The faithful Jew fasted on Friday, so better 
to enjoy the Sabbath meal. For it a double 
portion of manna was gathered (Ex. 16:22), 
two lambs were sacrificed (Num. 28:9). A 
double punishment is pronounced against the 
transgressor: 

Ex, 31:14: “Every one that defileth it shall surely be 
put to death: ... that soul shall be cut off from among 
his people.” 

The “Psalm for the Sabbath” (Ps. 92) 
has a double title—mizmor, a psalm, and shir, 
a song. 

Our English Bible has two expressions for 
its observance, “keep it holy” (Ex. 20:8) and 
Beanctity it, (Deut.- 5:12), but both are 
translations of one Hebrew word, gadesh, 
which means ‘“‘to set apart.” Let us illustrate 
by other translations of the same word: 

Deut. 7:6: “For thou art an holy [qadesh] people unto 
the Lory thy God: the Lorp thy God hath chosen thee to 
be a special people unto himself.” 


Ex, 13:2: “Sanctify [gadesh] unto me all the firstborn, 
... both of man and of beast: it is mine.” 


In both Exodus and Deuteronomy it is 


designated “the sabbath of the Lorp thy God.” 


No faithful Israelite could mistake. It was 
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to be a day set apart unto Jehovah as sacredly 
as an offering laid upon the altar. Philo says: 
“The day was really intended for God, a part of whose 


divine happiness it is to enjoy perfect rest and peace, hence 
it is called ‘Sabbath (or rest) of God.” 


INTERPRETATION 


In the olden time, the Sabbath command, 
as a part of the Torah, was the law of the 
land, enforceable by the regularly constituted 
tribunals. The Hebrew courts, and those of 
early New England and other Christian com- 
munities, where the secular authorities have 
been called upon to compel obedience, have 
centered all consideration upon the suspension 
of labor. Decisions have turned almost en- 
tirely upon definitions of ‘“‘work.’’ Labor for 
one day may be play for another, so some 
pretty fine distinctions have been made. There 
is, however, a marked difference between the 
ancient dicta and those of later date. 

The Hebrew courts permitted one to do 
about as he pleased, provided he did not work. 
Feasting and all sorts of pleasures were not 
objectionable if they did not constitute labor. 
Modern opinion has materially changed this. 
Our best Christian sentiment deprecates pleas- 
ures of any kind, but permits many forms of 


labor that would have provoked quick con- 
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demnation among the Jews of old. For in- 
stance, we approve all works of mercy or 
necessity, and these terms have been stretched 
to the limit, until to-day a large percentage of 
our people are engaged in laborious occupations 
every Sabbath. We expect our household 
servants to work. We deem it praiseworthy 
for a farmer to drive his family miles to 
church, but would criticize his sitting on a 
fence to watch a game of baseball. The 
Hebrews saw nothing in the command prohibit- 
ing pleasures, and found no word qualifying 
labor. They took the law to mean just what 
it says: ‘“Thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man- 
servant, nor thy maidservant, nor thine ox, nor 
thine ass, nor any of thy cattle.” 


JEwisH ENCOMIUM 


According to the Book of Jubilee, the 
angels were required to observe the Sabbath; 
and the Talmud says: 


“The Sabbath is considered to be equivalent to the 
Abramic covenant. Its observance forestalls the threefold 
judgment—the Messianic sufferings, the wars of Gog and 
Magog, and the final day of retribution.” 

“Two angels, one good, the other evil, accompany 
every Jew on Sabbath eve from the synagogue to the 
house. If the Sabbath lamp is found lighted and the table 
spread, the good angel prays that this may be the case 
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also on the following Sabbath, and the evil angel is com- 
pelled to say ‘Amen’ to this; but if no preparations for the 
Sabbath are seen, the evil angel pronounces a curse, and 
the good angel is compelled to say ‘Amen,’” 

“The Sabbath is delivered into your hands, not you 
into the hands of the Sabbath.” 

“Whoever keeps the Sabbath holy is protected against 
temptation -and sin.” 

“Tf all Israel were to observe two successive Sabbaths 
as they should be observed, redemption would ensue at 
‘ once; if even one Sabbath were rightly kept, the Messiah 
would appear.” 

Haggadic reference: “The law of the Sabbath is equal 
to all the other laws and commandments in the Torah.” 


“The Sabbath is likened to wholesome 
spices;” it is called “queen,” “bride,” the 
“signet on the ring,” “a precious pearl.” 
‘‘Man’s face takes on a new luster on the Sab- 
bath,” for “‘a special soul is given to man on 
the eve of the Sabbath, and leaves him again 
at its close.” 

These words of praise suggest that the 
best Jewish writers perceived something more 
profound than appears to the ordinary ob- 
server. Let us study to find it. Note its 
position in the Decalogue. The first three 
enjoin recognition of Jehovah, loyalty to him, 
and reverence for his name. The last six 
all set forth man’s duty to man. Between these 
is the Sabbath command. Was this accidental ? 
May it not rather indicate intention to combine 


man’s obligation to both God and man? Then, 
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those who construe it entirely on the low plane 
of man’s material benefit must miss the best 
of its purpose. 

All the commandments were made for man, 
and not man for the commandments; and yet 
to realize their highest meaning we must look 
above the material. The heart is the arena 
of moral conflict, not the hand or head. The 
victim of murder suffers cruelly, but infinitely 
less than the slayer, who has struck a blow 
at his own spiritual life. Therefore, the Father 
clothes his beneficence in the garb of com- 
mands. Statutes in form, hedging the road 
to evil, they are all guide-posts pointing out 
the path to the good. Red signals of danger 
to be avoided, they leave a clear track to 
safety. Like harbor lights marking the shoals, 
they guard the channel which leads to man’s 
highest aspirations. 

The forbidden tree in the garden was the 
only one Eve could see, and she went straight 
to it. Why follow her example, and crowd 
the barriers at the wayside, when the road 
ahead is clear? Why stand staring at the for- 
bidding rock of inhibition when all about us 
the broad and beautiful fields of permission are 
echoing with songs of welcome, and beckoning 
fingers call to us from a sea of waving blos- 


soms? Then, let us turn our backs to the 
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interdiction in this command and look for 
awhile at the larger liberty that is ours, and 
out of its abundance let us try to find the best. 


REST 


“Thou shalt not do any tvork.” Why? 
“That thy manservant and thy maidservant 
may rest as well as thou.’ Rest, then, is the 
end to be attained. But what is that? 

The benefits of relief from toil are so 
manifest that the mind has been focused upon 
them, and yet there is some divergence of views 
as to what constitutes rest even on the low 
plane of physical well-being. I find no legal 
decisions to help us out. Courts have con- 
strued labor, and told what one must not do, 
and stopped there. They have not determined 
what may take the place of labor. Again, 
what is rest? 

“Sleep,’ says one. Yes, but let me state 
what may seem a paradox. Sleep is a period 
of the most strenuous physical activity. I would 
like to argue this, but haven’t time. So let us 
admit that it literally fulfills the law. Work 
has given place to rest. Even the Bible (Isa. 
57:2) says: “They shall rest in their beds.” 
A Jewish sect actually did observe the Sabbath 
in this manner, and some modern Christians 
spend much of it in the same way. But my 
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quotation refers to the dead, and I am sure 
any real live person would object if required 
to sleep the whole twenty-four hours. That 
would be altogether too much work. Then, 
we have not found the best answer to our 
question. Once more, what is rest? 

“Change of occupation,’ says another. 
That is better. The primary meaning of 
shabbath was not quiescence or idleness, but 
rather division or divider. It marked the 
point of transition from one thing to another, 
as a change of activities, or a summons from 
labor to refreshments. This change of occu- 
pation may actually occasion increased exer- 
tion, but the heart will respond to the call that 
satisfies its longings, as maiden to wifehood. 
Naomi was right: 


Ruth 1:9: “The Lord grant you that ye may find 
rest, each of you in the house of her husband.” 


The weary toiler in field or shop craves 
something to stimulate his mind. The tired 
business man seeks to forget. That which will 
meet the chief need of each will supply the 
most perfect rest. Our modern life is stren- 
uous. When a man has been confined to his 
office all the week, and comes to the Sabbath 
with wearied body, aching brain and shattered 


nerves, should he be compelled to sit through 
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a tedious service and be bored by a stupid ser- 
mon from a preacher who really has no mes- 
sage for his people? That is no rest for him. 
Every muscle in his body is clamoring for 
physical exercise. Every fiber of his being is 
calling for the fields, the sunshine and the air. 
Then, in what better way can he keep the 
Sabbath than to spend its hours on the golf- 
links? It should be a day of joy and not of 
gloom; of happiness and not of discomfort. 
It should bring to him freedom and health 
and strength and vigor, and thus through 
recreations, re-creating body and mind, his en- 
feebled vitality is restored to enter again the 
battle of life. On the golf-links a man forgets 
business and everything else, except the ball 
he sends sailing over some portentous hazard 
with a fine drive. In church his mind, unre- 
sponsive to the service, is too often puzzling 
over some knotty problem in his business. 
Have I not stated the proposition fairly? 
It is mainly in accord with the teachings of the 
Hebrew Doctors of the law, and, I think, nearer 
to the spirit of the day than were our Puritan 
Fathers. But is it the best? Man is some- 
thing more than body and brain and nerves. 
Efficiency is the keynote of the age. What 
would be thought of a manager who wasted 


30 per cent. or 40 per cent. of his power? 
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Then, what man can afford to neglect the most 
important part of his being? Of what use 
the shafting and machinery when the power- 
plant is going to rack and ruin? Body, brain 
and nerves may be weary to exhaustion. That 
is bad, but there may be something worse. The 
spiritual life may be actually dying from star- 
vation. If this is gone, is there anything left 
worth resting? The Bible puts it pretty strong. 
A man may live, it says (Eccl. 6: 3-5), many 
prosperous years, ‘‘and his soul be not filled 
with good;” “an untimely birth is better than 
he,” for ‘‘this hath more rest than the other.” 
This surely means that something of goodness 
or spirituality is essential to true rest. In con- 
templating the Sabbath too many think only 
of the body and mind; some, only of the soul. 
I plead recuperation of the whole man, in body, 
mind and spirit; as Jesus (Matt. 23: 23) said: 
“These ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone.” Our mental faculties 
are too busily engaged during the week to give 
our spiritual nature much chance. The Sab- 
bath is our opportunity. Then, why not inter- 
rupt the pursuits of pleasure and gain and lift 
up the heart to that imperishable treasure “that 
fadeth not away”? Why not, for a few hours, 
forget the struggles and triumphs of earth, 


that we may reach out after the more glorious 
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rewards of eternity? Would not this bring 
more profitable rest than the golf-links? Would 
it not be a marked “‘change of occupation”’ for 
many of our business men to lay aside their 
daily avocations, and, for awhile, turn their 
minds to thoughts of the spirit? When the 
shadows of night gather about us, and we 
take stock of the hours gone forever, will it 
not bring peace and rest and vigor to mind 
and body if we can find that we have made “a 
Sabbath day’s journey” toward a higher and 
better life? 


What can you say when the day is done 
And you’ve gone to your bed to rest? 
When the shadows come and the light has gone 
O’er the rim of the golden west? 
And the silvery beam of the moon creeps in 
As if in an aimless quest? 
What do you say 
When a kindly voice that you seem to know 
Out of the shadows speaks soft and low: 
“Well, what did you do to-day?”? 


Oh, what can you say when you're all alone 
With the Master of all the tasks? 
How much of sin do you have to own 
When the voice of the Master asks? 
How many things that you left undone 
Your studied answer makes? 
What do you say 
When out of the shades of the silent night 
The Master speaks with the Master’s right: 
“Well, what did you do to-day?”? 


—John D. Wells, in Buffalo News. 
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“Tue Best,-TuHat 1s Gop” 


I once heard a converted barkeeper say 
that he was led to conviction by reading these 
words: “True happiness comes only from the 
best; that is God.” 

When I read in Hebrews (chaps. 3 and 4) 
that the Jews, with all their ‘‘zeal of God,” 
did ‘‘not enter into his rest,’ and that there 
still remaineth “a sabbath-keeping to the chil- 
dren of God,” I-am conscious of deeps I have 
not sounded. If it still remains, we have not 
yet attained unto it. There must be heights 
and depths and glorious possibilities beyond our 
loftiest conception; else why are we warned 
to tremble lest we ‘‘should seem to come short 
Oieitce 

Many men act as though they thought the 
spiritual life would radiate from their wives 
and percolate through the pores of their skin. 
In business we expect to think and plan and 
strive with every faculty alert to gain success. 
We do not value achievement that comes with- 
out exertion. Why expect any difference in 
the spirit world? Jacob wrestled for the vic- 
tory, and so must we. Our word “heaven” 
comes from the same sources as “heave,” and 
has in it the thought of intense and continuous 


effort. So the Sabbath gives us a day free 
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from the toils of life, not that we may spend 
it in dissipation and pleasures, or even in 
lethargy and slumber, but that, unhampered 
by the thoughts and cares of the world, with 
all our faculties undiverted and alert, we may 
seek after God with all the heart, and all the 
soul, and all the mind; for thus, and thus only, 
may he be found. 


Jer. 29:13: “And ye shall seek me, and find me, when 
ye shall search for me with all your heart.” 


SOME ILLUSTRATIONS 


A gentleman at the head of large financial 
interests told me that when he found things 
going wrong in his office, when his clerks were 
nervous, and his stenographer made annoying 
mistakes, he had come to know that the trouble 
was with himself. ‘‘At such times,” he said, 
“T now make it a practice to withdraw to some 
place where I can be alone with God, and get 
myself into harmony with him. Then I return 
to my office and find a different atmosphere. 
The clerks seem to be changed and the work 
goes along smoothly and rapidly.” 

I sat in the executive office of a great rail- 
road watching the chief at his desk looking 
over a pile of papers. He was a good Chris- 
tian man. He had a strong, earnest face, in 


which was a shade of anxiety. The lines of 
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care deepened as he studied something in the 
paper before him. “Suddenly he touched a 
button. In twenty seconds, with just a flash 
of annoyance, he touched it again. Then 
almost instantly, with an expression of great 
irritation, he pushed it several times. Then, 
seizing a pen, he was writing nervously when 
his stenographer came to his desk. She hesi- 
tated an instant, and then asked: “Did you 
want me, sir?’ ‘Why can’t you come when 
I call you?” ‘Can I do anything for you, 
sir?’ “No, Dll do it myself now.” I watched 
with some interest as he scribbled, tore up 
the paper, tried another, tore it up and started 
on the third, when, giving up in disgust, he 
asked the young lady to take his dictation. 

I said to myself: “Poor fellow; he does 
not know it is all his own fault! His nerves 
are on a ragged edge. He needs a rest. He 
is out of tune with the infinite harmonies. He 
would save time and brain and nerve if he 
would follow my other friend’s example and 
commune for a few minutes with Him who 
can help us solve our problems and give us 
rest.” 

Some years ago an important part of our 
railroad was threatened with destruction. A 
strong wind was dashing great waves against 
it. Each boiling white-cap seemed to slice away 
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the earth embankment like a monster knife. 
I had hundreds of men working like Trojans 
to save the track. I went here and there among 
them, directing and urging them on. ‘Hold 
her, boys, till sunset; the wind will then go 
down,” I kept repeating. They responded 
nobly, and at sunset I let them go to their 
homes. But the wind did not go down. I 
could hear it howling in the night, it seemed 
to me, with increased violence. I could not 
sleep. I tossed in a torment of self-reproach. 
Why had I been so sure the wind would cease? 
Why had I let the men go? I had made the 
mistake of my life. The road would be de- 
stroyed and my career at an end. What a fool 
I had been! 

I shall never forget that night. Every 
blast sent a shiver through my heart. I had 
failed in judgment and had been unequal to 
my trust. Thus in self-condemnation and dread 
the wakeful hours wore away till nearly morn- 
ing. ‘Then suddenly I heard a voice almost 
audible in its distinctness: “Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
thee.’ My attention was arrested. I repeated 
the words and caught a new meaning. The 
coming day would need clear brain and steady 
nerves, while I was destroying what little I 


had left. Here was a remedy. Why not try 
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it? My mind had been fixed upon my trouble. 
Why not stay it upon God? Then I began 
to think of him, of what he is, of the mighty 
universe under his control, of the eternal prob- 
lems with which he has to deal, till I was lost 
in immensity. The tense nerves relaxed. A 
sense of tranquil calmness came over my spirit 
and in a few minutes I was asleep. The next 
day I found less damage than I expected, and 
it was soon repaired; but the lesson of that 
night has been with me ever since. When 
worn and weary with my tasks, when disap- 
pointments and sorrows come upon me, and 
I feel my own resources unequal to my need, 
I try to turn my mind to higher things. I look 
up to the stars shining serenely above all 
clouds and storms. I think of God on the 
throne of the universe, and earthly things 
dwindle into insignificance. As I contemplate 
the Saviour, his mission and message to men, 
his struggle and triumph in the garden and 
on the cross, my own petty troubles fade away, 
and I seem to receive new strength to grapple 
again with the problems of life. 

To such resting does the Sabbath beckon. 
It was not for the world to come, but for the 
griefs and trials of earth; not for life beyond 
the grave, but for wearied limbs and aching 


brains, for shattered nerves and breaking 
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hearts, here and now; for the hopeless and 
helpless in the world to-day—that Jesus uttered 
those wondrous words: “Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” 

Try it, you who doubt. Hear this message 
of comfort and hope. Listen to that voice of 
compassion calling through all the ages of 
human misery and despair, that there is infinite 
consolation and infinite help for every need 
of every child of earth. 


Isa. 28:12: “This is the rest wherewith ye may cause 
the weary to rest; and this is the refreshing.” 
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IV 
MEANING AND ORIGIN 


Read Before Class, Sunday, Oct. 19, 1913 


FOREWORD 


ie me repeat that I find in the course of 
my study so much of doubt, so many con- 
flicts and uncertainties, that I make all state- 
ments subject to qualification and correction. I 
do not feel competent to pass with the best 
judgment on many questions. My sources of 
information are not extensive, and I am far 
from being an expert, but do hope I have ordi- 
nary common sense. I can only say that I 
bring to this study a sincere desire to learn 
“the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth”; and an equally sincere desire that, 
in it all, I may honor my Master, increase our 
reverence for him, and promote his cause. 

A Catholic priest once said to me, “Roma 
dicta est causa finista est’—“Rome has spoken 
and the argument is ended.” I do not have 
that mind. I believe I can meet any proposition 


without fear, and run it down to its logical con- 
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clusion; but I do not propose to chase off after 
false gods and false theories just because they 
are novel. I have been impressed that some 
so-called ‘“‘critics’ are ready, on insufficient 
ground, to reject a statement they find in the 
Bible. Then on a mere suggestion, the root 
of a word, or a garbled fragment from some 
ruin, but mainly on distorted imagination, they 
build up, on this flimsy foundation, a huge 
structure of speculation that taxes both reason 
and credulity. I am willing to admit there 
may be errors in our version of the Bible, but 
still I feel sure that it is a safe guide, the very 
best authority in all the world, and we can 
follow it with confidence and security. 


MEANING OF THE WorD 


Sabbath is not an English, but a Hebrew, 
word, and as the question of its real meaning 
will enter into our discussion, we had better 
consider it in some detail. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica (23-959, 
Note 1) says: 


“The grammatical inflections of the word ‘Sabbath* 
would show that it is a feminine form. The root has 
nothing to do with resting in the sense of enjoying repose; 
in transitive forms and applications it means to ‘sever,’ to 
‘put an end, and intransitively it means to ‘desist, to ‘come 
to an end.’ 


“The grammatical form of Sabbath suggests a transi- 
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tive sense, ‘the divider, and apparently indicates the Sab- 
bath as dividing the mortth. It may mean the day which 
puts a stop to the week’s work, but this is less likely. It 
certainly can not be translated ‘the day of rest.” 


I find a disposition to trace the Hebrew 
word to Babylon, and derive it from the 
Chaldean word shabattu, said to mean “day 
of rest of the heart.” The meaning, “the 
divider” or “division,” is, as I understand, on 
the theory that the Hebrew shabbath is de- 
rived from the Babylonian word sha-patti. 
These studies in the roots and relationship of 
words are mighty interesting, but dry and 
rather deep for a class paper; neither is the 
effort to trace the word to some strange source 
either modern or novel. 

About the time of Christ an Egyptian 
named Apion wrote a treatise on the Jews. 
Josephus takes him to task for a good many 
errors, or worse, and says: “He then assigns 
a certain wonderful and plausible occasion for 
the name ‘Sabbath.’”’ It seems that Apion 
asserted that when the Jews left Egypt they 
were sick with a disease “named Sabbatosis 
by the Egyptians’; that after six days’ march 
they couldn’t stand it any longer and stopped 
a day for rest, and, from the malady they 
were suffering, called this day of resting the 
Sabbatosis day, or Shabbath. Josephus, at 
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some length, contradicts Apion and says: ‘““The 
word ‘Sabbath’ in the Jewish language denotes 
rest from all sorts of work.” Josephus was a 
Jew, very learned in his own, the Greek and 
other languages, and I am going to bank on 
him. I think he knew! But don’t forget these 
various meanings and derivations, because they 
will come up later on. In Gen. 2:2 we read: 

“And on the seventh day God ended his work which 


he had made; and he rested [shabath] on the seventh day 
from all his work which he had made.” 


Referring to this, and really repeating this 
statement, Ex. 20:11 uses the Hebrew word 
nuach, translated “rested.” 


Gen. 8:22: “While the earth remaineth, seedtime and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and 
day and night shall not cease [shabath].” 

Ex. 5:5: “And Pharaoh said, Behold, the people of 
the land now are many, and ye make them rest [shabath]} 
from their burdens.” 


These are the only places I can find where 
this word is used before the Exodus. 

From all the foregoing I conclude that the 
word means not repose, not idleness, not simply 
resting, but to stop work and rest, a change 
from “labor to refreshments.” 

As we have seen, the Hebrews had other 
words to signify resting, but this word shabbath 


became peculiarly identified with the rest and 
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worship of the Sabbath day. For this reason, 
or possibly because of difficulties in its trans- 
lation, the translators of the Septuagint simply 
transferred the Hebrew word into the Greek 
Sabbaton, and our English translators have 


followed their example and given us the word 
“Sabbath.” 


ORIGIN OF THE SABBATH 


Evidence of Pagan Origin Considered. In 
my study I soon came upon the assertion that 
the Sabbath was not primarily a Jewish insti- 
tution, or that, at least, it was held by the 
Jews in common with various other ancient 
peoples. It is said to have originated among 
worshipers of the moon, and to have been 
observed by the Babylonians, Chaldeans and 
others. This is perhaps best set forth by G. 
Stanley Hall, president of Clark College, in 
his “Educational Problems” (II., 223), who 
says:' 

“The origin of all seventh-day observances lies far 
back of Hebrew or any other history, and is found in the 
worship of the moon, our nearest celestial neighbor, which 
the heart not only of the lover and the poet, but of every 
man, woman and child, still adores. 

“Its four quarters, new, crescent half, full and reverse 


crescent, the day of each evoking special devotions in 
ancient India, Egypt, and wherever lunar worship has pre- 


[Se . 
1See Note 1, at the end of this paper. 
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vailed, made the week observed among nearly all primitive 
people long before the Jewish race appeared upon the page 
of history.” 


The Jewish Encyclopedia, citing Genesis 
(Rabbah 79), states: 


“The Patriarchs are said to have kept the Sabbath 
before the revelation on Sinai. It was probably connected 
in some manner with the cult of the moon, as indeed is 
suggested by the frequent mention of Sabbath and New 
Moon festivals in the same breath.” 

“The old Semites worshiped the moon and the stars. 
Nomads and shepherds, they regarded the night as benevo- 
lent; the day, with its withering heat, as malevolent. In 
this way the moon became central in their Pantheon.” 
(Sinai means moon mountain.) 

“The moon has four phases when it seems to come to 
a standstill every seven days. Days on which the deity 
rested were considered taboo or ill-omened. New work 
could not be begun, nor unfinished work continued, on such 
days. The original meaning of Shabbat conveys this idea,” 
and traces of this taboo are said to be found in Amos 8:5. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica says: 


“The old Hindus chose the new and full moon as days 
of sacrifice,” and “the Harranians had four sacrificial days 
in every month.” 


The Encyclopedia Britannica, eleventh ed., 
p. 961: 


“The Babylonian calendars contain explicit directions 
for the observance of abstentation from certain secular acts 
on certain days which forms a close parallel to the Jewish 
Sabbatical rules. Thus for the 7th, 14th, 21st, 28th, and 


also the 29th days of the intercalary Elul, it is prescribed 
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that ‘the shepherd of many nations is not to eat meat roast 
with fire, he is not to change the clothes on his body nor 
put on gala dress, he may not bring sacrifices nor may the 
King ride in his chariot, he may not hold Court, nor may 
the priest seek an oracle for him in the sanctuary. No 
physician may attend the sick-room, the day is not favor- 
able for invoking curses, but at night the King may bring 
his gift into the presence of Marduk and Ishtar. Then 
he may offer sacrifice so that his prayers be accepted.’” 


The same thing is set forth more briefly 
by other authors: 


The Catholic Encyclopedia: “The origin of this custom 
is involved in obscurity. It was not borrowed from the 
Egyptians, as the week of seven days closing with a day 
of rest was unknown among them. In recent years a 
Babylonian origin has been advocated. A lexicographical 
tablet gives shabatu as equivalent to um-nuh-libi, a day of 
the appeasement of the heart.” 

“These days were, then, days of propitiation and there- 
fore shabatu days.” 


I have given the quotations rather fully 
so you may have the whole argument of those 
who claim that the Hebrews borrowed, or 
inherited, the Sabbath. Now let us look into 
the matter. 


SABBATH AND MOON-WORSHIP 


I confess that at first I was deeply im- 
pressed with the connection between the Sab- 
bath and the moon. Let us read some of the 


references: 
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Num. 10:10: “In the beginnings of your months [new 
moon], ye shall blow with the trumpets over your burnt 
offerings.” 

Num. 28:11: “And in the beginnings of your months 
[new moon] ye shall offer a burnt offering unto the Lorp; 
two young bullocks, and one ram, seven lambs of the first 
year without spot.” 


When the Shunammite’s son was stricken, 
she called to her husband for a young man and 
an ass, that she might run to Elisha. He 
replied (2 Kings 4: 23): “Wherefore wilt thou 
go to him to-day? it is neither new moon, nor 
sabbath.” 


1 Chron. 23:31: “And to offer all burnt sacrifices 
unto the Lorp in the sabbaths, in the new moons, and on 
the set feasts.” 

2 Chron. 2:4: “Behold, I build an house to the name 
of the Lorp my God, .. . and for the burnt offerings morn- 
ing and evening, on the sabbaths, and on the new moons, 
and on the solemn feasts of the Lorp our God.” 

2 Chron. 8:12, 13: “Then Solomon offered burnt 
offerings unto the Lorp . . . according to the commandment 
of Moses, on the sabbaths, and on the new moons, and on 
the solemn feasts.” 

2 Chron. 31:3: “He [Hezekiah] appointed also the 
king’s portion of his substance for the burnt offerings, 
... for the sabbaths, and for the new moons, and for the 
set feasts, as it is written in the law of the Lorp.” 

Ps. 81:3, 4: “Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, 
in the time appointed, on our solemn feast day. For this 
was a statute for Israel, and a law of the God of Jacob.” 

Isa, 1:13, 14: “Bring no more vain oblations; incense 
is an abomination unto me; the new moons and sabbaths, 
... Your new moons and your appointed feasts my soul 
hateth.” 
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Isa. 66:23: “And it shall come to pass, that from one 
new moon to another, and from one sabbath to another, 
shall all flesh come to worship before me, saith the Lorp.” 

Ezek. 45:17: “And it shall be the prince’s part to give 
burnt offerings, and meat offerings, and drink offerings, in 
the feasts, and in the new moons, and in the sabbaths.” 

Ezek. 46:1: “The gate of the inner court... shall 
be shut the six working days; but on the sabbath it shall 
be opened, and in the day of the new moon it shall be 
opened.” 

Ezek, 46:3: “Likewise the people of the land shall 
worship at the door of this gate before the Lorp in the 
sabbaths and in the new moons.” 

Hos. 2:11: “I will also cause all her mirth to cease, 
her feast days, her new moons, and her sabbaths, and all 
her solemn feasts.” 

Amos 8:5: “When will the new moon be gone, that 
we may sell corn? and the sabbath, that we may set forth 
wiheatiencsa$., 


These and similar passages associate the 
new moon with the Sabbath. But any one who 
can see the Sabbath and the new moon iden- 
tified in these texts has sharper eyes than 
mine. It may be that the Hebrews were 
descended from ancestors who worshiped the 
moon, and there may have lingered in their 
minds a sort of reverence for it. ‘They cer- 
tainly celebrated the beginning of each month 
with feasting and sacrifice; but to my mind 
that occasion is distinctly stated to be apart 
and separate from the Sabbath worship. If it 


1See Note 2, at the end of this paper. 
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were otherwise, the series of weeks would 
begin anew each month, and the whole idea 
of a seventh-day Sabbath would be gone. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica says: 

“We cannot tell when the sabbath became dissociated 
from the month; but the change seems to have been made 
before the Book of the Covenant, which already regards 


the sabbath simply as an institution of humanity and ignores 
the moon.” 


BABYLONIAN SABBATHS 


Now, regarding a Sabbath observance 
among the Babylonians. You will recall that 
the calendar quoted refers only to the inter- 
calary month Elul. That is, a month with an 
extra day like our February in leap year. The 
time of a revolution of the moon is now known 
to be 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes and 2.7 
seconds. The ancients couldn’t reckon time 
as accurately as we do, but they soon found 
that they couldn’t divide the lunar month into 
periods of seven days, so they arranged a 
month every little while with an extra day, of 
which this Elul was one. Therefore, if they 
had Sabbaths, it was in only one month in the 
year. ‘Calendars exist,” says the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, “for other months which 
make no such regulations for any days.” 

Then, as the New International Encyclo- 


pedia says, “these regulations are prescribed 
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only for the king, upon whose conduct towards 
the gods the general disposition of the gods, and 
hence the welfare of the country, depended.” 
In Babylon, the king was not to “change 
the clothes on his body nor put on gala dress,” 
but this is just what the Jews did on the Sab- 
bath. The king was especially forbidden to 
sacrifice or worship till the day was gone, 
while both these were commanded for the 
Jewish Sabbath. Now let us consider the 
word. I quote from the same encyclopedia: 


“Shabbatum .. . ‘the day of rest for the heart’ .. . 
does not refer to cessation from labors, but to the ‘cessation’ 
of divine wrath. In other words, shabbatum for the Bab- 
ylonians meant a day in which it was necessary to observe 
certain precautions in order to insure the ‘pacification’ of 
the gods.” 


Again, the Catholic Encyclopedia tells us: 


“The reading Shabattu is uncertain, Shapattu being at 
least equally probable. Besides, there is no evidence that 
these days were called Shabattu; the signs so read are found 
affixed to the 15th of the month, where, however, Shapatti 
—division’ of the month—is the more probable reading. 
These days, moreover, differ entirely from the Sabbath. 
They were not days of general rest, business being trans- 
acted as on other days. The abstention from certain acts 
had for its object to appease the anger of the gods; the 
days were, therefore, days of penance, not of joy like the © 
Sabbath. Lastly, these days followed the phases of the 
moon, whereas the Sabbath was independent of them. Since 
the Sabbath always appears as a weekly feast without con- 
nection with the moon, it cannot be derived, as is done by 
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some writers, from the Babylonian feast of the full moon, 
or the 15th of the month.” 

Let us review: 

First: The Babylonian days designated are 
only in one month, all the rest of the year 
being left secular. 

Second: The Babylonian record says that 
on the days named “the Shepherd of many 
nations’—that is, the sovereign—should not 
do certain things; the people went on with 
their work and business. 

Third: The king was commanded to wear 
his every-day dress, while the Sabbath clothes 
of the Jews were the best they had. 

Fourth: On the Babylonian days of ap- 
peasement no sacrifice or worship was allowed, 
and both were commanded on the Jewish 
Sabbath. 

Fifth: The word relied upon (shabatiu) 
does not mean to rest, but to hustle and 
appease an angry god, and get him good- 
natured. 

Sixth: The word shabatiu wasn’t used any- 
way, but shapattu (division), and this used 
only for the 15th, the middle or dividing day 
of the month. 

Is the case proved, or do you want more?’ 

An incredible amount of labor and research 


1See Note 3, at the end of this paper. 
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has been expended upon this question. Thou- 
sands of tablets found in Babylon, and bearing 
upon almost every question, have been classified 
and studied. An immense number of these 
deal with ordinary transactions of life—bills 
of sale, receipts, accounts, etc. These have 
been gone over and carefully arranged by date, 
to see if there was not one day in seven, or any 
other number, when business was not carried 
on. Records of our time would show that 
little, if any, business was done on Sundays. 
Contracts, bills of sale, receipts, etc., with a 
Sunday date would be few or entirely missing. 
Such was not the case in Babylon. These 
records are found, as I understand, to bear 
date of almost every day in the year. They 
can find no days on which there seems to have 
been any material diminution of business. And 
finally the Encyclopedia Britannica says: 

“Tt is doubtful from extant remains of Assyrian calen- 
dars whether the astrological week prevailed in civil life 
even among the Babylonians and Assyrians.” 

May we not conclude that the Sabbath— 
a weekly rest, one day in every seven, regard- 
less of sun, moon, stars or seasons, set apart 
from labor and business and devoted to God; 
for that is the exact meaning of the word 
“holy”’—was an institution that originated 


among the Jews and was peculiar to their 
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nation? I have consulted every authority I 
can find, and I believe we are justified in com- 
ing to this conclusion. The next question is, 
When and how did it originate among the 
Jews? 


CREATION ORIGIN 


Some rely upon the Genesis statement as 
a divine command to keep the Sabbath day, 
but I find no such command, unless an example 
may be so construed. This is all that is 
claimed in Ex. 20: 11, and it is at least curious 
that the Bible makes no mention of resting, or 
any reference to the Sabbath, from the second 
chapter of Genesis to the sixteenth chapter of 
Exodus, where Moses is giving instruction re- 
garding the manna. From this silence are we 
to infer no observance of the day during all 
this period of time, which, according to Usher, 
was twenty-five hundred years? Did Enoch 
walk with God 365 years without knowing 
anything about a Sabbath? Did Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob and Joseph, that galaxy of faith’s 
heroes so eloquently immortalized in the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews, never observe 
the Sabbath? The words of Moses in Ex. 
16:23 seem to refer to a fact already known 
and understood, for he says: 


“This is that which the Lorp hath said, To morrow is 
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the rest [shabbathon] of the holy sabbath [shabbath] unto 
the Lorp.” ‘ 


As stated last Sunday, a Jewish tradition 
in explanation of this passage states that the 
Sabbath command was given at Marah. 

Tacitus, in his “History of the Jews” (B. 
V., Chap. 4), says: 

“Tt is generally supposed they rest on the seventh day 
because that day gave them the first rest from their labor. 
Besides which, they are idle on the seventh year, as being 


pleased with a lazy life. Others say, that they do honor 
thereby to Saturn.” 


Perhaps Tacitus imagined the Sabbath to 
be a weekly saturnalia, which was celebrated 
by the Romans once a year in December. 
Saturn was the god of agriculture, and I 
reckon this festival started as a sort of “Har- 
vest Home” and degenerated into a period of 
licentiousness. 

This shows how a great historian can mis- 
represent the facts, and warns us to be careful 
not to accept without question the statements 
of even eminent authors. 

But I have ‘better authority than Tacitus. 

Some of the early Christian Fathers be- 
lieved that the Sabbath was first instituted by 
Moses. Rev. William Benham, in his ‘‘Dic- 
tionary of Religion,” states that Justin Martyr 


speaks of the Patriarchs as justified before 
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God without keeping the Sabbath. “From 
Abraham,’ he says, “was circumcision—from 
Moses the Sabbath.” 

Irenezus says: “Abraham, without circum- 
cision and without Sabbaths, believed in God.” 

In note on Ex. 20: 8-12, F. C. Cook, 
Canon of Exeter, in his “Bible Commentary,” 
says: 

“That the formal observance of the Sabbath day origi- 
nated in the Law of Moses appears to have been the opinion 
of Philo, and most of the Fathers and Rabbinists.” 

If these early Christian Fathers and the 
Rabbinists are correct, then how about Ex. 
20:11? If I tried to dodge this last Sunday,’ 
as some of you may have thought, I find I 
can not get away from it now, and so must 
face the issue presented. 


Ex, 20:11: “For in six days the Lorp made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day: wherefore the Lorp blessed the sabbath day, 
and hallowed it.” 

Compare this with Deut. 5:15: “And remember that 
thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and that the Lorp 
thy God brought thee out thence through a mighty hand 
and by a stretched out arm: therefore the Lorp thy God 
commanded thee to keep the sabbath day.” 


Do we not here find a discrepancy? In 
Exodus the Sabbath is based on the divine 
example in the creation. In Deuteronomy it is 
to commemorate the deliverance from Egypt. 


1See page 68. Hie 
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Hastings’ “‘Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics” says: 

“It will be noted that we have here a commandment, 
and the reasons for its observance. The two versions have 
no important divergence in the commandment, but separate 


absolutely on the reasons. Beyond question Deuteronomy 
is the older.” 


Now I ask, can these divergencies be recon- 
ciled? 

Again, after the Ten Commandments, we 
Peat iWeut.« 5: 22: 

“These words the Lorp spake unto all your assembly 
on the mount out of the midst of the fire, of the cloud, and 
of the thick darkness, with a great voice: and he added 
no more. And he wrote them in two tables of stone, and 
delivered them unto me.” 

Did you note the words, “and he added no 
more’? Remember, the eleventh verse of 
Exodus 20 is not given as a part of the Deca- 
logue in Deuteronomy, and it is here that 
Moses is so careful to say that the commands 
as here given contain the whole law as written 
on the tables of stone. What are we to con- 
clude? Was Moses mistaken when he said, 
“and he added no more,” or was he right? 

There are three explanations: 

First: Ibn Ezra, a learned and pious Jew, 
earnestly believed in the divine inspiration of 
the Scriptures. Of him the Jewish Encyclo- 


pedia (IV., 494) says: 
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“It is therefore his theory that literally the Deutero- 
nomic Decalogue equally with that of Exodus was divinely 
inspired. While Exodus presents the reading of the first 
tables, Deuteronomy contains that engraved by divine direc- 
tion on the second.” 


This is ingenious, but hardly according to 
the facts. 

Deut. 10:2 says: “I will write on the tables the words 
that were in the first tables which thou brakest.” 


Deut. 10:4: “He wrote on the tables, according to 
the first writing, the ten commandments.” 


Therefore, both sets of tables had the 
same words. 

Second: That the commandments as written 
on the tablets of stone were all very brief. 
“Decalogue” literally means “ten words.” 
Three times they are specifically referred to 
as the ‘‘ten words.” 

Ex, 34:28: “And he wrote upon the tables the words 
of the covenant, the ten commandments.” 

Deut. 4:13: “Even ten commandments; and he wrote 
them upon two tables of stone.” 


Deut. 10:4: “And he wrote on the tables, according 
to the first writing, the ten commandments.” 


In every one of these passages the Hebrew 
word translated “commandments” is dabar, 
and means ‘‘word.”’ There is, therefore, some 
basis for the idea that only ten words were 
written on the tables of stone, and that each 


command was as short as, say, the sixth, “Thou 
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shalt not kill.”’ In the Latin, Greek, Hebrew 
and other languages of antiquity, all four of 
these English words would be expressed by one 
word. 

We have no word written by Jesus, and 
only ten from the finger of Jehovah, but those 
ten are basic, the very foundation of all the 
law and the prophets. On them is built the 
whole structure of civilization and religion. 
They were engraved on stone and laid up in 
the ark, and to them must conform all laws, 
all worship, all teaching and preaching by the 
servants of God. They are the final arbiter, 
just as in Washington we have a yard measure 
and standards of weight and capacity, prepared 
in the most careful and accurate manner, which 
supply a final test in all cases of dispute or 
argument. 

If only ten words were written, there 
might be need of amplification ‘and explanation 
to those of lesser understanding, just as we 


find in Neh. 8:8: 


“So they read in the book in the law of God distinctly, 
and gave the sense, and caused them to understand the 
reading.” 

To the honor of humanity, this task was 
entrusted to men. Jehovah committed his 
message to prophets, and Jesus commanded his 
disciples to preach the gospel in all the world, 
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under the direction of the Holy Spirit. “He,” 
said Jesus, “will guide you into all truth” 
(John 16: 13). 

Just ten words, all the balance of the law 
to be written by man! According to this 
theory, much of what is now considered a part 
of these commandments was not on the tables 
of stone, but was written by Moses or others 
in explanation of the ‘‘word” on the tables. 
If this is correct, then, of course, none of the 
eleventh verse in Exodus 20, or the fifteenth 
verse of Deuteronomy 5, was a part of the 
“ten words” as originally given. They are 
amplifications of the command, and _ possibly 
written by different persons, each of which 
took a different reason for the commandment. 
Both of these reasons, in my opinion, are true 
and both inspired. Moses was not the only 
servant of Jehovah. Others were equally in- 
spired. See Josh. 24:26: “Joshua wrote these 
words in the book of the law of God.” 

There has been much controversy as to just 
what were the ten words originally on the 
tables of stone. The Jews, the Catholic 
Church and the Greek Church, and, I think, 
some others, all have some slight differences. 
It may be interesting to know what is the best 
Hebrew judgment, so I give them as found in 
the Jewish Encyclopedia: 
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1. I am yh wh (thy God). 

2. Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 

3. Thou shalt not take the name of yh wh (thy God) 
in vain. 

. Remember the sabbath day. 

. Honor thy father and thy mother. 

Thou shalt not murder, 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

. Thou shalt not steal. 

. Thou shalt not bear false witness. 

Thou shalt not covet. 


SOWMNAMS 


1 


The third explanation is that the eleventh 
verse of Exodus 20 is an interpolation written 
long after the days of Moses, perhaps by some 
earnest student of the Scriptures, who rever- 
ently noted on the margin of the roll his 
prayerful conviction that in keeping the Sab- 
bath the children of Jehovah are following in 
the footsteps of God. Just as I said last 
Sunday, many of us make notes in our Bibles. 
How natural that some later copyist should 
incorporate that marginal note into the text! 

Remember, those old Jews didn’t have 
printing. Indeed, few of them could read or 
write. Among them education consisted largely 
in committing the law to memory, just as 
to-day the Chinese laboriously commit whole 
volumes of Confucius. The Jewish scribes 


1 As illustrating how these commandments might be only one 
word each, the sixth would all be expressed by the one Latin word 
enecane. 
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could repeat the whole law from beginning to 
end, and, thinking they knew its every word, 
the temptation to reproduce rolls by writing 
from memory would be very great. I ran 
across one case in which a master rebuked his 
students for doing this very thing. The mar- 
vel is that we have the Scriptures as perfect 
as we have! Nota single other book of antiq- 
uity has come down to us in anything like its 
perfection. Modern copies of Homer, Virgil, 
Plutarch, Herodotus, and all the others, are 
filled with interlineations. The Bible is the 
marvel of the critic and the scholar. This 
alone is sufficient to attest its inspiration. Only 
divine guardianship could have preserved it 
for us in such purity. Suppose they do occa- 
sionally find an interlineation, and suppose this 
is one, or, as stated by James Hastings (Encyc. 
of Religion and Ethics, Vol. IV., p. 54): 


“The story of the creation is much later than Deuter- 
onomy, and this addition to Exodus is perhaps the latest 
touch to the Decalogue. It is unfortunate that this version, 
with its sanction on a ground which nobody believes now, 
is the one in general Christian use.” 


The Encyclopedia Britannica says: 


“Tt appears certain that the Decalogue, as it lay before 
the Deuteronomist, did not contain any allusion to the 
creation, and it is generally believed that this reference was 
added by the same post-exilic hand that wrote Genesis 1 
WO) ob 
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Does this thought trouble you? I don’t 
know whether these“critics are right or wrong, 
and I don’t care. It does not in the least dis- 
turb me, nor lessen one iota my firm belief in 
the divine inspiration of the Book of books. 

They tell us that Genesis 1 to 2:3 is a 
poem. This, if true, increases its interest and 
value to me. How I wish we had it in all its 
original beauty and grandeur! How much is 
lost by putting it into dull prose! All the fire 
and imagery are gone. One is confined to the 
bare prosy meaning only; the other puts into 
it the life and spirit of the author and scene. 
I recall a couplet in Virgil which we boys 
translated: 


“Achates first saw and called out, ‘Italia.’ 
Then all the others shouted, ‘Italia.’” 


Afterwards I saw a poetic translation that 
I never forgot: 


“‘Ttalia,’ Achates cried. 
‘Italia,’ they all replied.” 


A poem! Isn’t that beautiful? Some of 
the finest things I ever read were verses at the 
head of an article, or beginning chapters of a ~ 
story. Emerson, you will remember, begins 
some of his philosophical essays thus. Read 


two or three: 
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“Man is his own star: and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate. 
Nothing to him falls early or late. 

Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk with us still.” 
—From Essay on Self-reliance. 


“A ruddy drop of manly blood 
The surging sea outweighs.” 
—From Essay on Friendship. 


“The. hero is not fed on sweets, 

Daily his own heart he eats; 

Chambers of the great are jails, 

And head winds right for royal sails.” 
—From Essay on Heroism. 


How can a drop of blood outweigh the 
sea? It is physically impossible for a man to 
eat his own heart; and head winds are not 
right for any sails. What then? Is Emerson 
lying? To the materialist these statements are 
simply ridiculous; but to him who can spirit- 
ually discern they speak sublimest truth. 

Then, let us look beyond the symbol; for 
these poetic preludes deal in ethical ideas. 
They are metaphors designed to fire the imagi- 
nation, to stir the soul, and create in the reader 
a condition of mind in harmony with the spirit 
of the author’s theme. Though they may utter- 
ly falsify physical facts, they yet set forth the 
highest spiritual truths. Let us bring to our 


study of the Bible the same common sense and 
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the same open mind with which we read the 
pages of Emerson. . 

The first of Genesis a poem! What mortal 
dare to write a prelude for the book of God! 
Possibly it was Jasher the upright (Josh. 10: 
13; 2 Sam. 1:18), or Joshua (Josh. 24: 26%, 
or Samuel (1 Sam. 10:25), or Nathan the 
prophet, or Gad the seer (1 Chron. 29:29), 
or Ahijah the Shilonite, or Iddo the seer who 
saw visions (2 Chron. 9:29), or Shemaiah 
the prophet (2 Chron. 12:15), or Jehu the 
son of Hanani (2 Chron. 20: 34), all of whom 
are mentioned in the Bible as having written 
books. It may have been in “the book of the 
wars of the Lorp, What he did in the Red 
sea, and in the brooks of Arnon” (Num. 
oe Aa 

What difference does it make by whom or 
when it was written? It bears within itself 
the stamp of inspiration. This I tried to show 
you when we were studying the story of crea- 
tion. I think it well we do not know the 
writer, for now when we read that thrilling 
pean there comes no shadow of a man, how- 
ever great, to dim the glory of Jehovah. No 
human name can now eclipse the splendor of 
our God, which shines through every word; 
and yet I like to muse upon that unknown 
writer. There comes to me a picture of a 
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mighty soul in Israel. He may have been a 
priest; he may have been a prophet; or he 
may have been some lowly shepherd on Judean 
hills, who in his nightly vigils had learned to 
see Jehovah in the stars. 

Perhaps it was a day of gloom, when the 
sons of Jacob had wandered far from God; 
when the altars of the Highest were over- 
thrown, and all the law forgotten. Perhaps 
it was in foreign lands, when all the harps of 
Israel hung in silence on the willows. The 
hosts of the Lord were scattered. Jerusalem 
was in ruins. That kingdom of David, fore- 
told of promise—a kingdom to endure forever 
—was now a thing of the past, only a beau- 
teous dream of the night. And the people, the 
chosen of Jehovah, the mighty multitudes, who 
received the law at Sinai; who marched with 
dauntless courage through the horrors of the 
wilderness; who crossed the waterless Jordan; 
who stormed with triumphant songs the impreg- 
nable walls of Jericho; who subdued the land 
of Canaan, and who through all the centuries 
past, in victory and adversity, had ever borne 
aloft the banners of Israel and of God; the 
people foreordained to bless the world, and 
through whom Messiah must come; the people 
—this wondrous host of promise and prophecy 


had been reduced to a miserable remnant of 
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wretched fugitives doomed to skulk in rags 
and dread through the highways and byways, 
and dark places of the earth. 

O Lord of hosts, how long! Has Jehovah 
forgotten? Or does there come a black sug- 
gestion? Oh, can it be? Can it be that it was 
all a mistake? A figment of the imagination? 
Is there no God of Israel? Unutterable hor- 
ror! Can it be that we have trusted in a 
shadow? 

Into this midnight of despair did there 
come to some pure soul a glorious vision of the 
Infinite? “Jn the beginning God!” The most 
stupendous thought that ever dawned in the 
human intellect or swelled in the heart of man. 

Is it any wonder his pent-up feelings over- 
flowed? From his impassioned being burst a 
song, a rapturous hymn of praise, that will 
thrill the souls of mortals till time shall be no 
more, and then will wake the harps of those 
who sing around the great white throne. 

Oh, such a song, and such a poem! Its 
pauses are the measures of eternity; its meter 
has the swing and rhythm of the ages. We 
are with the “morning stars” that “sang to- 
gether” in wonder and enchantment. We hear 
the angels “shout for joy,” though they can 
not understand. We see the dark, chaotic 
void in its deep and chilling mystery. We feel 
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the spirit moving like the soft, low breath of 
a psalm. We hear the thunderous rumble of 
mighty forces, and serried ranks of marshaled 
worlds go sweeping by in measured time to 
the drum-beats of the gods; and in it all we 
hear that mighty Word, that Word of power 
and of benediction; till at last, out of the dark- 
ness and the void, there rises in majestic splen- 
dor the whole glory of creation. 

Then they tell us this was not inspired. It 
is well we do not know the writer’s name, for 
that poem is divine. It was born within the 
holy courts of heaven. Man may have been 
the stylus, but God wrote the verses in his 
heart. Man may have sung the hymn, but 
only the great Jehovah could wake the music 
in his soul. 

Oh, my friends, let us not quibble over the 
petty details of how or when. God’s message 
to this world is there, in his holy Book. There 
we can surely learn of him. When tempest- 
tossed and drifting on a sea of doubt, let us 
turn to this pole-star of hope, provided by our 
Father to guide his wayfaring children home. 
Though in darkness and despair, ‘Sout of the 
depths” we can ever cry unto him. Aye, though 
with tear-dimmed eyes, we may all look up and 
behold his smiling face. 
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NOTES ON PAPER IV. 
NOTE NO. 1. (See page 91.) 


Omaua, Nes., April 6, 1914, 


Mr. G. Stanrey Harr, Ph.D., LLD., President Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Dear Sir:—I have a good-sized Bible class and wrote a number of 
papers on the Jewish Sabbath which created some interest. In the 
course of my study I found in “Educational Problems” (II., 223) the 
statement: *“‘The origin of all seventh-day observances lies far back of 
Hebrew or any other history, and is found in the worship of the moon.” 

- The above quotation is taken from a _ several-page article on 
Sabbath observances. I am not sure that I fully understand just 
your position, but I have the impression that you at least implied 
a regular Sabbath observance antedating Hebrew history. 

Some writers state specifically that a seventh-day Sabbath was ob- 
served by the Egyptians, the Accadians, the Assyrians, the Babylonians, 
the Hindus, and other Indians; that the Romans had an eight-day rest, 
and the ancient Peruvians a ninth-day rest or Sabbath. 

My sources of information are rather meager, and I have not 
found any testimony to sustain these statements. I, therefore, take 
the liberty of asking if you will not refer me to the original sources 
of information from which I can ascertain just how much basis in 
fact the statements have. 

I apologize for this intrusion, and will be very greatly obliged 
for any information you can give me. Yours very truly, 

Joun R. WEBSTER. 


PRESIDENT’s OFFICE, 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Aprit 11, 1914. 
Mr. Journ R. Wesster, Omaha, Nebraska: 

Dear Sir—I regret to say that I have not studied the Sabbath 
question at all since the chapter on it in my ‘‘Educational Problems,” 
and am unable to refer you to original sources. You will find some 
of these, however, in Floody’s book, and I only know that the moon 
has by many races been thought the measurer and the twenty-eight- 
day month has permeated the culture of many primitive races, espe- 
cially the old Semitic and Accadian. 

My colleague, Professor Chamberlain, of the anthropological 
department, who is to be buried here to-day, would have been the 
man to whom I should turn for such information, certain that he 
would be able to give it if it existed, and I regret to say that I have 
now no recourse. 


With regrets, I am, Sincerely ce ys, 
. STANLEY 4 


NOTE NO. 2. (See page 95.) 
In his book “Sunday the True Sabbath” (p. 52), Mr. Gamble says: 


“Month and moon are not equivalents in ancient Hebrew. They 
were not equivalents in Old Testament Hebrew. The Hebrew chodesh 
is translated about 240° times in the Old Testament to mean ‘month’.” 

On page 53 he continues: “The planet ‘the moon’ never comes 
from the Hebrew chodesh, but from the Hebrew yareach. There is 
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not an instance in the English Old Testament where ‘new moon’ or 
‘new moons’ is translated from the Hebrew word ‘moon’ (yareach). 
Every time the English ‘new moon’ or ‘new moons’ is found, it is 
an erroneous translation of ‘month’ (chodesh). Hence, there should 
be no ‘new moon’ in the English Bible, but, instead, it should have 
been ‘new month’ or ‘first (day) of the month’.” 


Not being a Hebrew scholar myself, I submitted the question to 
Rev. Jos. L. Lampe, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Literature in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Omaha, and 
he writes me as follows: 


“The Hebrew word chodhesh simply means newness, By it the 
Jews designated the day of the new moon. It was something new, the 
beginning of a new cycle of time on which they offered special sac- 
rifices and performed other religious ceremonies. It was one of their 
festal days, which they called ‘New Moon.’ Quite naturally the 
term was also applied to the entire lunar month and it may have 
obtained a wider significance. In Driver and Brown’s Hebrew Lexicon, 
which is the latest edition of Gesenius, the first meaning given to 
the word is ‘new moon.’ There is no higher authority in Hebrew 
lexicography than Gesenius, That the term was used for new moon as 
well as month is plain from 2 Kings 4: 23; 2 Chron. 8:13; Hos. 2: 
11; Amos 8:5; Isa. 1:13, and other passages where the terms ‘month’ 
and ‘months’ would seem inappropriate. Paul, in Col. 2:16, by using 
the Greek term noumenias, shows that the Jews of his day called it 
‘new moon.’ The question is one, not of the abstract meaning of 
terms, but of Hebrew usage.” 


NOTE NO. 3. (See page 98.) 


Assertions of the Sumerian origin of the Sabbath came to 
me so often and from so many directions that I became disturbed as 
to the correctness of my own views. I was exceedingly anxious to 
learn the truth, and wrote the American Institute of Sacred Liter- 
ature at the University of Chicago asking reference to a scholar fully 
acquainted with the original sources of information and best able to 
answer my inquiries. I was referred to Prof. John A. Maynard, 
Ph.D., D.D., then of the University of Chicago, now of the General 
Theological Seminary, New York, and had the pleasure of a consider- 
able correspondence with him. This was so interesting and satisfactory 
that I give a rather voluminous summary of his report, as follows: 


“No sabbath day is found in ancient Egyptian religion. The 
nearest approach to it is the regular festival days which occur every 
first and fifteenth day of the month. ; 

_, The question of the sabbath day in the Assyrio-Babylonian 
religion is not yet settled. The word shabattym (pronounced shabat- 
toom) is probably of Sumerian (or, as people used to say, Accadian) 
origin. The Sumerian civilization is very ancient and flourished long 
before Babylonia and Assyria were invaded by Semites. In_ this 
word shabattum, the ending um is a grammatical declension and the 
word was probably pronounced shabbat at a later date. 

“Among the Babylonians the fourteenth day of the month is 
called shabattum: but this had nothing to do with the week system. 
We have deeds and contracts dated that day, which tends to show 
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that it was not a day of rest in the sense of the Jewish sabbath. 
Moreover, as I have said, it ogecurred only once a month, and, the 
months being lunar, it was at the time of the full moon. 

“A good deal of unfounded supposition was made some ten 
or twenty years ago on certain texts of which I am now going to 
treat. e must bear in mind that most writers of popular text-books 
are not really in contact with recent discoveries; they simply quote 
or base their assertions on books which are sometimes old and unre- 
liable. Whatever was written on this question by Dr. A. H. Sayce, 
for instance, needs to be corrected. 

“Pupils of Babylonian and Assyrian schools had to study 
Sumerian as we now learn Latin or other dead languages. Instead 
of books, they used tablets of soft clay upon which the characters 
were engraved with a reed (cf. Ezek. 4:1, where the word ‘tile’ 
means really a clay tablet). Then, these clay tablets were baked and 
preserved in libraries. Some of these tablets contain exercises and 
problems of mathematics by the pupils themselves. Other tablets are 
dictionaries, giving in separate columns lists of Sumerian words with 
their Babylonian translation. 

“A fragment of one of these tablets numbered K. 4397 in the 
catalogue of the British Museum is reproduced in the illustration 
facing this page. This portion is 534 by 2% inches. Originally it was 
a dictionary in four columns, or rather in two double columns. The 
seventeenth line, which is marked by an arrow in the margin, con- 
tains the following characters: 


SeeQarsye Fe SE 


“The first five groups of wedges are Assyrian, the last three 
groups are Sumerian. 

“Transliterated into English characters, the line reads, ‘Um 
nu-uh lib-bi sha-pat-tum,’ which means: ‘Day of rest of the heart— 
shapattum.’ i ; - ; 

“We must bear in mind that b and p being practically identical, 
the same word was pronounced shapattum in Assyria and shabattum 
in Babylonia. The Hebrews were probably familiar with the Baby. 
lonian pronunciation because Babylonian was for a long time, the 
lingua franca of the Near East. It seemed therefore, at first sight, 
not unlikely that they adopted from Babylon both the term of sab- 
bath and the idea of its observance. Scholars thought that this day 
of rest for the heart referred to the heart of man and was a highly 
poetical and suggestive name for the sabbath: but a closer study 
of these texts and other correlated texts has shown that this was too 
hasty a generalization. : 

“The ‘day of rest of the heart’ was found in other texts of the 
great library of Asshurbanipal at Nineveh (Asnapper is given as the 
name of that king in Ezra 4:10). There it did not mean a cessation 
of labor, but a day of contrition and penitence by the worshiper of 
the deity who hopes by his prayers to appease his god, or, as the 
text has it, to cause the heart of the god to be at rest. 

“The Sumerian word shabattum was indeed adopted by the 
Assyrians and the Babylonians, but it did not mean a sabbath day 
like the Jewish shabbath. (We call it Sabbath because the Greeks did 
not distinguish between the sounds sh and s.) _ 

“We have, however, in the Hebrew Bible besides the word 
shabbath another term shabbathon, which certainly is more like the 
Sumerian shabbatum. a 

“This word shabbathon occurs in the Hebrew text of the Bible 
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in Ex. 16: 23; Lev. 23: 24; 23:39, and 25:5, where it means sabbath 
observance—sabbatism; and Ex. 31:15; 35:2; Lev. 16:31; 23:3; 
Lev. 23: 32, and 25: 4, with the meaning of sabbatic observance. 

“If we bear in mind that the word shabbaton does not mean a 
weekly day of rest, but a festival of the nature of the sabbath, we shall 
have a better knowledge of the question. 

“On what I have written hitherto everybody agrees among 
scholars. To me, however, it seems quite possible to draw an inference. 
Since we have in these records the adjective shabbaton, meaning sab- 
bath-like, which became afterward a noun, the noun ‘sabbath’ must 
have been known for a certain period-of time to the Israelites. Sup- 
pose I find in records of a new civilization the word priestlike; for 
instance, in this connection, ‘the attitude of the king was priestlike,’ I 
shall conclude that the substantive priest was very well known among 
those people. In the same manner the use of the word shabbaton (sab- 
bath-like) shows that the sabbath was a well-known institution by the 
time that the above regulations were codified. 

“Now, I can advance this as certain: lst. There was no weekly 
day of rest in Babylon. We are quite certain of this because we have 
a very large number of deeds on clay tablets and they are dated on 
any day of the month indifferently. 2nd. The monthly shabbatum 
was only a day of propitiation to the deity, a kind of monthly day of 
humiliation. Business was transacted on that day. 3rd. There is no 
certain trace of moon-worship in that shabbatum. It happened to coin- 
cide with the period of the full moon. We know very little about the 
worship of the moon-god. We have one letter of a priest to Asshur- 
banipal, king of Assyria, where the king is told that on the 15th 
day the moon will be full, and that on the 17th day (and there- 
fore not on the shapattum) the moon-god will be carried in solemn 
procession to its chapel. It seems from another text that this was a 
yearly ceremony. 4th. The shabbatum day and certain other days 
were looked upon as unlucky days for the king: so was the 7th 
day of the month, the 21st and the 28th. Therefore, as far as the 
king, who was also high priest, was concerned,the Ist, 7th, 14th and 28th 
of a certain month are known to have been unlucky days (in Baby- 
lonian, wme limnuti; i. e., evil days). The shabbatum of the 14th of 
the month when the moon was going to decrease was a kind of day 
of anxiety: the moon was, of course, worshiped by the Babylonians. 
Therefore on that unlucky day the king did not ride his chariot nor 
wear festive garments, because it was not a favorable day for the dis- 
play of joy: he did not eat meat cooked by the fire, because the fire 
was sacred and was not to be handled without discrimination on that 
day for fear of danger to the whole community. 

“This being so, it seems certain that, as far as we can see now, 
the Jewish sabbath was not borrowed from Babylon. When, there- 
fore, it is said that it is an institution peculiar to the Hebrews, no 
error is committed. 

“The statement of Dr. Hall quoted needs revision. There is no 
trace of the worship of the moon in the Hebrew sabbath. As for 
the evolution of the notion of the sabbath day itself in the religion 
of Israel, it is quite another question. These notes, however, make 
clear the opinion of the writer that the Hebrew sabbath is the result 
of the internal evolution of the religion of Israel. 

; “And now, as a believer, I must say that in this question, as 
in many others, we must supplement the results of the scientific en- 
quiry by the vision of faith. The scholar who forgets this is like 
the man who sees the leaves and not the forest. Scientific enquiry 
made honestly, with the help of all available documents, leaves the 
question of the origin of the sabbath open. By faith in the loving 
care of God, by faith in his plan of gradual revelation to the nation 
who has given us in due time our Redeemer, I see in this his loving 
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hand and his patience. And, after all, what is best is the humble 
attitude of faith, a faith which.perhaps does not encumber itself with 
historical details in the history of Israel, but divines everywhere, 
a at every time, the presence of a loving and long unknown 
ather.” 

_ Since the above was written, Prof. Albert T. Clay, of Yale 
University, has published a series of texts bearing on the question of 
the Babylonian Sabbath (Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale 
Babylonian Collection, 1915, p. 75 ff.). These texts are records of 
sheep set apart for slaughter and sacrifice at Warka (the Biblical 
Erech), dated between the fifth year of Cyrus (534 B. C.) and the 
sixth year of Cambyses (523 B. C.). 

According to one of these tablets, on the 7th, 14th, 21st and 
28th of the month of Nisan in the fifth a ipa of Cambyses (524 B. C.) 
a sheep was killed as a hitpu. This word hitpu may mean “slaughter,” 
but it is not certain. Eight other tablets conform to this; but four- 
teen differ. On one tablet the offerings are made on days 6, 14, 21, 
28; on two, 6, 14, 21, 27; on three, 6, 13, 20, 27; on one, 6, 13, 20, 
26; on one, 6, 13, 21; on one, 6, 21, 27; on one, 7, 14, 21, 27; on 
one, 6, 13; on one, 7, 13; on one, not at all. 

This remains the solitary case of anything recalling a weekly 
festival of any kind in Babylonia; it is clear, however, that this 
regularity was not perfect. 

Moreover, these temple documents are dated after the captivity 
of Babylon, and we know that, at that period, the institution of the 
Sabbath was already firmly established among the Hebrews. 

We know too little of the facts of the case to be d atic 
about it. We venture to say that these accounts of sheep slaughtered 
at the interval of seven days (with some irregularity) show that there 
was in Erech a settlement of Hebrew exiles, and that the hitpw was 
a sheep slaughtered according to their rules and sold by the head- 
butcher of Warka to the Hebrew exiles for their Sabbath festivities. 
This is only an hypothesis, but it is as good as another. It certainly 
explains why. the sheep were slaughtered sometimes on the eve of 
the Sabbath, sometimes on the day itself. The head-butcher of Warka 
and his servants did not mind. 
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Read Before Class, Sunday, Oct. 26, 1913 


CRITICISMS ANSWERED 


Beek taking up the subject, I want to 
express my pleasure at the interest mani- 
fested in this study. I will gladly receive 
criticisms and treat all with every courtesy and 
consideration. I want to thank Brother Hunt 
for bringing up the incident where Jesus “wrote 
on the ground” (John 8:6-8). Perhaps you 
do not remember just what I said in my last 
paper. It was not that Jesus never wrote 
anything, but that “we have no word written 
by Jesus.” * 

A gentleman called my attention to the 
word ‘‘wherefore” in Ex. 20:11, and “there- 
fore” in Deut. 5:15, and suggested that these 
words might explain what appears to be a 
divergence in the two passages. I was pleased 
to have the suggestion, though to me the two 
words seemed to have the same meaning. I 


1See Paper No. IV., p. 105. 
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found that the Douay or Catholic Bible trans- 
lates them the samé and has “therefore” in 
each passage. I have also ascertained that the 
Hebrew word al-ken (al-kain) is used in both 
places, so the Douay translation is more correct 
than ours. 

I have given some thought to the subject 
of this paper. “My theme is,” as our pastor 
so often says, the end to be accomplished by 
the Sabbath. For what object was it instituted? 
On what was the Divine Mind intent? What 
was he aiming at when he designed the plan? 


PuysIcAL NECESSITY 


Some eminent authors assert that the Sab- 
bath is based on a scientific physical necessity. 
As Hall says (“Educational Problems,” II., 
223): 

“It is a vital point of race hygiene for all peoples who 
would attain or preserve the higher levels of civilization.” 

I have not given this proposition sufficient 
study to pass upon it, but I am inclined to 
think it is open to controversy. Many nations 
of antiquity attained a high state of civiliza- 
tion, and endured for centuries without a Sab- 
bath. The Egyptians, Babylonians, Chaldeans, 
Assyrians, Greeks and Romans, all had mighty 
empires. They all have left monuments that 


are the wonder and admiration of the world, 
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yet we have no satisfactory evidence that they 
had a periodic day of rest from labor. The 
present Oriental peoples—Japanese, Chinese 
and East Indians—do not have a Sabbath rest, 
and yet they have multiplied and grown in power 
until we talk of them as “the yellow peril.” 

Then, too, what physical necessity is there 
for a rest every seven days, any more than 
for six, eight or ten days? If we are going 
to base the Sabbath on the physical necessity 
of man, do we not have to abandon what is 
fundamental in either the Jewish or Christian 
Sabbath; viz., the observance every seven days? 
Many of our large industrial plants must 

be operated continuously, yet I never heard of 
any material deterioration in the physical con- 
dition of the workmen. I am not discussing 
the moral effect upon them. 

With our eight-hour day, with machinery 
and mechanical appliances, which take from 
human muscle much of the severe strain of 
drudgery, it seems to me it is an open question 
as to whether the man, who has sixteen out of 
twenty-four hours in every day, which he can 
spend in “refreshment and sleep,” actually 
needs a whole day in every seven in order to 
maintain a strong and healthy body. 

When we were constructing the Webster- 


Sunderland Building, I made frequent visits to 
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it and observed on Mondays a less number of 
men at work. On inquiry of the contractor I 
learned that this was the usual experience. It 
required all or part of Monday for some of 
the men to recover from their Sunday debauch. 
I have since been told that, with large em- 
ployers, it is a serious question as to whether 
the Sabbath, as now spent by many of their 
workmen, is not a positive damage to the 
laboring people. 

May we not conclude that the vital thing 
in the whole matter is how the Sabbath is 
observed? If based merely on physical neces- 
sity, then it is left to everybody to occupy the 
day as he pleases, without any religious or 
moral restraints. I am impressed that such a 
Sabbath would be worse than none. 

We stand between Ebal and Gerizim. Most 
of Heaven’s gifts may become to us a blessing 
or a curse, and to this rule the Sabbath is no 
exception. It is only when rightly observed 
that it becomes acceptable to God and a benefit 
to man. 

Isa. 58:13, 14: “If thou turn away thy foot from the 
sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my holy day; and call 
the sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lorp, honourable; 
and shalt honour him, not doing thine own ways, nor 
finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words: 
then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lorp; and I will cause 


thee to ride upon the high places of the earth, and feed 
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thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father: for the mouth 
of the Lorp hath spoken it.” 


EGYPTIAN LABOR CONDITIONS 


However we may regard the physical ne- 
cessity of the Sabbath to-day, under our modern 
conditions of labor, we must remember that 
these conditions did not prevail even a few 
years ago, much less in the time of the Exodus. 

A strike, of which I read, occurred in 
Herkimer County, New York, some fifty or 
sixty years ago, when carpenters and other 
skilled mechanics, who always have shorter 
hours than common laborers, struck for a 
twelve-hour day. 

When I was a boy, visiting the farm of my 
stepgrandfather during my summer vacation, I 
was present one day when the farm-hands were 
discussing some grievances. I heard my uncle, 
who was one of those complaining, say: “T call 
from stars to stars a fair day’s work.” 

If such conditions could prevail in the nine- 
teenth century and among a free people, then 
the hopeless misery of the slaves of state under 
taskmasters brutal in nature, and having no 
pecuniary interest in the slave to temper their 
brutality, must have been horrible beyond 
conception. 


Yaschar (p. 1265) tells us that the Egyp- 
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tians had a fixed day of rest from labor, but 
the Hebrews were denied this. They were 
driven to their tasks day in and day out, month 
after month. He says that Moses, touched by 
their misery, obtained from Pharaoh permis- 
sion for rest one day in seven; and that for 
a thousand years the Sabbath was called the 
“Gift of Moses.” It was doubtless called the 
“Gift of Moses,” but we have no evidence that 
it came to them before the Exodus. 

I would like to get before you a picture 
of the Hebrews in Egypt; of the hovels which 
they called home; some conception of how they 
lived; the condition under which they labored, 
and the sufferings that burned into their very 
souls, and stamped into their hearts inefface- 
able impressions so deep that they molded the 
nature and feelings of their unborn children 
for generations to come. 

Maspero, in his “Ancient Egypt,” gives a 
vivid description of life in Thebes, about the 
time of the Exodus. Thebes stood near the 
Nile, and on the banks of that river the poorer 
citizens lived. Our author says: 

“They lived in a collection of gray huts, joined together 
at every imaginable angle. Narrow, crooked paths wind 
amongst them, as though left there by chance, broken at 
intervals by a muddy pool, from which the cattle drink and 
the women draw water; by an irregular square shaded by 


acacias or sycamores; by a piece of waste land encumbered 
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by filth, for which the dogs of the neighborhood dispute 
with hawks and vultures. Most of the houses are miserably 
built of earth or unbaked bricks, covered with a layer of 
mud. The poorest of them consist of a simple square cell, 
sometimes of two little rooms opening directly into each 
other, or separated by a small court. They are covered by 
a thin roof of palm-leaves placed side by side, which is so 
low that a man of medium height, rising incautiously, would 
pierce it with a blow from his head” (pp. 1, 2). 

“There is no furniture, or at least very little, in the 
homes of the smaller folk. No seats or beds, but a few 
very low stools; some mats of rush or of fibers of the palm, 
with curved edges, provided with sharp prickles to keep 
off the scorpions and protect the sleepers from their attacks; 
one or two wooden chests for the linen; some large flat 
stones for grinding the corn; in one corner a bin of beaten 
earth, which contains the corn, oil and provisions; some 
tin pots, saucepans and bowls; lastly, against one of the 
wall stands a small figure of a god, in enameled stone, 
wood or bronze—a kind of domestic fetish, to which a 
short worship is offered, and which drives away evil spirits 
or venomous beasts. The hearth is usually placed near the 
back wall; a hole is left in the roof just above it, through 
which the smoke escapes” (p. 4). 

“The men of the lower classes and the small trades- 
people have only one wife, who is frequently their own 
sister or one of their nearest relatives.” 

The husband “leaves very early in the morning, at 
sunrise, barefooted, bareheaded, or merely wearing an old 
felt cap which tightly fits his skull, his only garment a pair 
of cotton drawers which scarcely fall below his hips. He 
carries his food with him—two cakes of dhoura baked 
under the ashes, one or two onions, sometimes a little oil 
in which to dip his bread, sometimes a morsel of dried fish. 
Towards noon the work stops for.an hour or two, which is 
used for eating and sleeping; it ceases entirely at sunset.” 
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A poet is quoted who says: 


“T have seen the blacksmith at work in the heat of his 
forge; he has the fingers of a crocodile, and is black as 
fish spawn.” 

“The stonemason seeks his work in every kind of hard 
stone. When he has completed his orders and his hands 
are tired, does he rest? He must be in his workyard at 
sunrise, even if his knees and spine break with his toil.” 

“Overseers bear a stick as their insignia, and use it 
freely. ‘Man has a back,’ says the proverb, ‘and only obeys 
when it is beaten.’ It was the stick that built the Pyramids, 
dug out the canals, and won victories for the conquering 
Pharaohs.” 

“Small and great, all are equal before it, from Pha- 
raoh’s minister to the least of his slaves; and it is a phenom- 
enon worthy of admiration and of quotation in an epitaph, if 
any one, even of the nobility, have lived all the years of his 
life without being once beaten before a magistrate.” 


Remember that the workmen were prac- 
tically naked. To bare back, arms or legs the 
gad was brutally applied at every opportunity, 
often at the mere whim of the overseer, who 
took a savage delight in seeing the victim 
cower and quiver under the lash. How often 
in the gathering darkness did some poor fellow, 
with lacerated back and bleeding limbs, crawl 
to his pallet, there to fall into the sleep of ex- 
haustion, punctuated through the night by un- 
conscious groans of pain. 

“Wages just suffice to maintain the family. They are 


usually paid in kind—a few bushels of corn, measured by 


a parsimonious hand, a few measures of oil, some sa't, 
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» 


provisions, and, on festival days, one or two jars of wine 
or beer” (Maspero, p. 7). 

“Riots are not rare; they spring from misery and 
hunger. As we know, the greater portion of the wages 
consists of wheat, dhoura, oil, and rations of food, which 
the masters usually distributed on the first day of the month, 
and which ought to last until the first of the month follow- 
ing. The quantity allotted to each man would certainly 
suffice if it were economically used; but what is the use of 
preaching economy to people who reach home in a famished 
condition, after a day of hard work in which they have 
eaten only two cakes, seasoned with a little muddy water, 
about twelve o’clock? During the first days of the month, 
the family satisfy their hunger without sparing the pro- 
visions; towards the middle, portions diminish and com- 
plaints begin; during the last week famine ensues and the 
work suffers. If we consult the official registers of the 
Scribes in the workyards, or simply the books of the over- 
seers, we shall find notes in the end of each month of 
frequent illness, and, at times, of strikes produced by the 
weakness and hunger of the workmen.” 


An account of one strike is as follows: 


“On the 10th of last month, the workmen employed at 
the temple of Mut, having nothing left, rushed from the 
workyard in a tumult, went to a chapel of Thothmes III., 
which stands near, and sat down behind it, saying, ‘We 
are hungry, and there are still eighteen days before next 
month,’ ” 

“According to their accounts, the Scribes gave them 
short measure and enriched themselves by the robbery. On 
the other hand, the Scribes accuse the poor fellows of 
improvidence, and assert that they squander their wages as 
soon as they receive them” (Maspero, p. 33). 


Under such conditions of life do you 


wonder that 
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“There is no sacrifice which the smaller folk deem too 
great, if it enables them to give their sons the acquirements 
which may raise them above the common people, or at 
least ensure a less miserable fate’ (Maspero, p. 9). 

Let me remind you that the people de- 
scribed in these quotations were free citizens 
of Egypt. Below them, and separated by an 
impassable gulf, were the Hebrew slaves, 
treated as cattle, from whom the last ounce 
of effort and the last particle of value must 
be extracted, and then cast out as a worthless 
thing. For either them or their children there 
was no way of escape, no hope. The Egyp- 
tian workman could appeal even to Pharaoh, as 
he often did, but the Hebrew could only die 


in all his misery and degradation. 
REST FROM LABOR 


A wise teacher will use before his class 
those illustrations that will make the deepest 
impression upon the minds of his pupils. God 
was the instructor; the Hebrew people, his 
class. We can imagine them a difficult class 
to teach. Their mental and moral development 
was at a low stage. They simply could not 
comprehend abstract spiritual truths. But they 
could understand, appreciate and welcome a 
weekly rest from labor. 

Do you know what it means to be weary 


to the point of exhaustion? I can remember 
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many times when it seemed to me I was, as 
we used to say, completely ‘played out’; but 
I recall one particular day on my farm near 
Mapleton, Iowa, when waiting at noon for 
my team to finish eating, I sat down on the 
ground behind the barn. I can still hear those 
horses crunching their corn. I can hear their 
stamping and the swish of their tails as they 
fought off the flies. I can still see the old, 
weatherbeaten boards of the barnside, against 
which I leaned my back. I remember one 
board was hung on hinges and dropped down, 
leaving an opening to feed the horses. I can 
see the remnants of the pile of hay, and beyond 
it the lane leading to the field where I must 
go on with my plowing. Above all I remem- 
ber—oh, so well—as I sat there, the thought 
came to me that if I could only just sit on for 
all eternity, and never move again, I would be 
supremely happy. Did you ever feel like that? 
It was scandalous, I admit, for I had a wife 
to support, but you who never felt the impera- 
tive call for rest by every fiber of your body, 
and every atom in your physical being, can not 
sympathize with those Hebrews. If, after 
more than thirty years, I can call up such dis- 
tinct recollections of one weary day and scene, 
how vivid must have been the memories of 


Egypt in the minds of those who had just 
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escaped from bondage, in whose every day 
they had drunk the’ cup of bitterness to the 
very dregs! 

All these memories, those bitter experiences, 
the weary limbs, the aching backs, the groans 
that ascended to the very throne of Heaven, 
all and each became an active and powerful 
ally of Jehovah in the institution of the Sab- 
bath. They impelled the people to receive it 
with acclaim, and esteem it a day of joy and 
gladness. Was it not divine wisdom to utilize 
those Egyptian sufferings? And was it not 
divine compassion to extend the blessing to 
the servants, the slaves and the beasts of 
burden? Thus God placed the children of 
Israel face to face with the “Golden Rule,”’ 
and started them on the journey toward a 
higher spiritual life. 

I am impressed that this was the origin of 
the Sabbath, and that the humanitarian was 
the first or primary idea. I know of no other 
instance in history where a great people passed 
directly from such degradation to freedom and 
political power, and formulated their laws, 
while the impressions of their former miseries 
were at white heat in their hearts. No wonder 
we read in Ex. 23: 12: 


“On the seventh day thou shalt rest: [Why?] that 


thine ox and thine ass may rest, and the son of thy 
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handmaid, and the stranger [slave], may be refreshed.” 

Again in Deut. 5:14, 15: “That thy manservant and 
thy maidservant may rest as well as thou. And remember 
that thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt.” 


WorsuHie OF MINISTRY 


‘Remember thou wast a servant [slave] in 
the land of Egypt.” Now thou art free, extend 
the Sabbath rest to thy servants and slaves 
and beasts of burden, and thus wilt thou do 
service unto the Lord thy God. Ah, yes, here 
speaks the Father of Him who said, “Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me” 
(Matt. 25:40), and the Sabbath becomes the 
worship of ministry. 


SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE 


As time passed on, the Hebrews began to 
discern the higher spiritual significance and 
value of the Sabbath. The growth of this 
perception is seen in all their literature. 
Around it, as a jewel in its setting, cluster 
their loftiest ideals and most beneficent regu- 
lations. The number seven became sacred. 
Feasts were continued seven days. Some cere- 
monies were repeated seven times. Pentecost 
was seven weeks after the Passover (Lev. 23: 
15, 16). “The day of atonement” was the 


tenth of the seventh month (Lev. 23:27). 
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Every seventh year was Sabbatical. The land 
was not cultivated. ‘‘That which groweth of 
its own accord of thy harvest thou shalt not 
reap” (Lev. 25:5). It was left for all who 
need. Seven times seven years brought the 
Jubilee, when all debts were canceled and all 
slaves set free. It was here we got the in- 
scription for our old Liberty Bell, for the 
trumpets that sounded forth the year of Jubilee 
did indeed “proclaim liberty throughout ail the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof’ (Lev. 
Bier). 

It is not strange that the Sabbath became 
the central thought of their higher life, the 
very corner-stone of their religion, and that in 
time “‘the faithful compliance with the strictest 
interpretation of the Sabbath commandment 
came to be regarded as a sign of loyalty to 
God” (Jewish Encyc., X., p. 588). 

After many generations they began to 
understand, what God told them in the begin- 
ning, that the Sabbath was to be the sign of 
the covenant between Jehovah and his people. 


CIRCUMCISION 


Here I am met by the claim of Adventists 
and other brethren who believe we should ob- 
serve the seventh day. They say, as one of 


the commandments, it is binding on us just as 
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literally as any of the others; that circumcision, 
and not the Sabbath, was and is the peculiar 
mark of a Jew and the seal of the covenant 
between Jehovah and the Jewish people. For 
this claim they have strong support. 

In Gal. 2:8 Paul refers to Peter as an 
apostle “of the circumcision” in contrast to him- 
self as sent to the Gentiles; and in Col. 4:11 
he speaks of certain brethren “who are of the 
circumcision.” 

Acts 10:45: “They of the circumcision which believed 


were astonished, . . . because that on the Gentiles also was 
poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 


When Jehovah commanded Abraham to be 
circumcised, he said: 

Gen. 17:11: “It shall be a token of the covenant be- 
twixt me and you.” 

Stephen said of Abraham (Acts 7:8), 
Jehovah “gave him the covenant of circum- 
cision.” 

Rom. 4:11: “He [Abraham] received the sign of cir- 


cumcision, a seal of righteousness of the faith which he 
had.” 


From these references we must conclude 
that circumcision was generally recognized as 
the mark or sign of a Jew, and also that it 
was the token and sign of the covenant between 
Jehovah and Abraham. 
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COVENANTS AND TOKENS 


Let us make a brief review of some of the 
various promises of God, and the covenants 
between him and mankind. 

I understand the first was the promise to 
Eve (Gen. 3:15), that her seed should bruise 
the serpent’s head. The Douay Bible gives 
this translation: 


Gen. 3:15: “I will put enmities between thee and the 
woman, and thy seed and her seed: she shall crush thy 
head, and thou shalt lie in wait for her heel.” 


Then with Noah: 


Gen. 9: 11-13: “I will establish my covenant with you; 
neither shall all flesh be cut off any more by the waters of 
a flood; .. . this is the token of the covenant which I make 
between me and you and every living creature that is with 
you, for perpetual generations: I do set my bow in the 
cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant between 
me and the earth.” 


With Abraham: 


Gen. 12:3: “And I will bless them that bless tnee, and 
curse him that curseth thee: and in thee shall all families 
of the earth be blessed.” 

Gen. 15:18: “In the same day the Lorp made a cove- 
nant with Abram, saying, Unto thy seed have I given this 
land, from the river of Egypt unto the great river, the 
river Euphrates.” 

Gen. 17:2: “And I will make my covenant between me 
and thee, and will multiply thee exceedingly.” 

Gen. 17:4: “As for me, behold, my covenant is with 
thee, and thou shalt be a father of many nations.” 

Gen. 17:7, 8: “I will establish my covenant between 
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me and thee and thy seed after thee in their generations for 
an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee, and to thy 
seed after thee. And I will give unto thee, and to thy seed 
after thee, the land wherein thou art a stranger, all the 
land of Canaan, for an everlasting possession; and I will 
be their God.” 

Gen. 17:10, 11: “This is my covenant, which ye shall 
keep, between me and you and thy seed after thee; every 
man child among you shall be circumcised. . . . And it shall 
be a token of the covenant betwixt me and you.” 

Gen. 17:26, 27: “In the selfsame day was Abraham 
circumcised, and Ishmael his son. And all the men of his 
house, born in the house, and bought with money of the 
stranger, were circumcised with him.” 

By his wife Keturah, Abraham had several 
sons (Gen. 25: 1-5), who were doubtless cir- 
cumcised and the rite preserved among their 
descendants, yet Jehovah said: “But my cove- 
nant will I establish with Isaac” (Gen. 17: 21). 
Was not Esau circumcised? Yet the blessing 
was given to Jacob. 

The Edomites, Midianites, Amalekites and 
other people, descendants of Abraham, doubt- 
less preserved this rite as faithfully as the 
Jews. It will thus appear that while in the 
time of Christ the Hebrews constituted perhaps 
the largest and most prominent nation that 
exercised the rite, and thus, in the popular 
mind, became peculiarly identified with it, they 
were not by any means the only people who 
did this.’ 


1See Note 1, at the end of this paper. 
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Every promise of Jehovah to Abraham 
has been fulfilled, even to the possession of the 
land, for the whole region from Egypt to 
Babylon is to-day occupied by people nearly 
every one of whom traces his lineage to that 
patriarch, and all of whom reverence and 
honor his name. Of all the seed of Abraham, 
Israel alone are wanderers from the land 
promised to his children. 


Covenant with the children of Israel: 


Ex, 19:5, 6: “Now therefore, if ye will obey my voice 
indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar 
treasure unto me above all people: for all the earth 1s mine: 
and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and an holy 
nation.” 

Deut. 5:2, 3: “The Lorp our God made a covenant 
with us in Horeb. The Lorp made not this covenant with 
our fathers, but with us, even us, who are all of us here 
alive this day.” 


Now we perceive the enlarging revelation 
of the plan of redemption: beginning like a 
rivulet in the promise to Eve, growing into 
the larger and merciful promise to Noah, 
selecting the people through which God’s plan 
is to be worked out. First the seed of Abra- 
ham, then limited to Isaac, then Jacob, all of 
whose descendants, as the children of Israel, 
are parties to a new covenant made in such 
solemn manner at Sinai. 
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SABBATH THE SIGN OF COVENANT WITH 
ISRAEL 


Of this last covenant between Jehovah and 
his peculiar people—‘‘a kingdom of priests and 
an holy nation’—I believe God selected a 
better and higher sign and token, one that 
called for a voluntary acknowledgment of him 
by every man, woman and child of intelligent 
age. 

There must be two parties to a contract or 
covenant. -Like infant baptism, the rite of 
circumcision manifested the father’s faith, but 
not the child’s. Except in rare instances, it was 
performed without the knowledge or consent 
of the person receiving it. It could not possibly 
be a sign of any covenant to which that person 
must be a voluntary party. It was simply a 
mark or brand put upon the body, and carried 
through life—in faithfulness or apostasy. It 
might thus become only the reminder of a 
broken covenant and a forgotten faith. The 
Sabbath observance, on the other hand, was 
the individual act of each person, and always 
signified a living faith. This God selected to 
be the sign of his new covenant with Israel. 

Ex. 31:13: “Verily my sabbaths ye shall keep: for it és 
a sign between me and you throughout your generations; 
that ye may know that I am the Lorp that doth sanctify 


you.” 
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Ex. 31:16, 17: “Wherefore the children of Israel shall 
keep the sabbath, to observe the sabbath throughout their 
generations, for a perpetual covenant. It is a sign between 
me and the children of Israel for ever.” 

Ezek. 20:12: “Moreover also I gave them my sab- 
baths, to be a sign between me and them.” 

Ezek. 20:20: “Hallow .my sabbaths; and they shall be 
a sign between me and you.” 


HOMAGE 


In feudal days there were lords and over- 
lords, up to the sovereign, who was supreme. 
The whole country was parceled out by him 
to his underlords, and by them to their 
retainers. 

A sort of covenant existed; the lord to 
guard and protect his subjects, and they in turn 
to perform certain service, and be true and 
loyal. This compact bound the tenants to the 
baron, the barons to the earls or dukes, and 
they in turn to the sovereign; who, as the lord 
over all, with no superior, was called the 
“liege lord.” 

The important part of this compact or 
covenant required the subject or underlord, at 
stated times, to appear at court, publicly renew 
his allegiance and perform a certain ceremony; 
and thus, before all the world, testify that he 
acknowledged his overlord. This ceremony 
was called “doing homage.” It was diligently 


exacted by the lords, who regarded it a test of 
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fidelity. Homage was never received in pri- 
vate. It was the sign and seal of the cove- 
nant between lord and vassal. To fail or 
neglect it was an act of treason. 

The government of Israel was to be a 
Theocracy. Jehovah was King, and the Sab- 
bath was the sign and seal of the covenant 
between him and his people. It was a weekly 
homage to Yahweh as the “liege Lord” of 
the worshiper. 


PASSWORD OF A JEW 


In the course of time this “sign” became 
more and more marked. During the captivity 
it formed a bond, uniting in religion and 
sympathy the scattered Hebrews. Under the 
dominion of Rome it obtained for the Jews 
exemption from military service. Mommsen 
says (Hist. Rome, Vol. IV., p. 642): 


“This remarkable people, yielding and yet tenacious, 
was, in the ancient as in the modern world, everywhere and 
nowhere at home, and everywhere and nowhere powerful. 
... How numerous even in Rome the Jewish population 
was already before Cesar’s time, and how closely at the 
same time the Jews even then kept together as fellow- 
countrymen, is shown by the remark of an author of the 
period, that it was dangerous for a governor to offend the 
Jews in his province, because he might then certainly 
reckon on being hissed after his return by the populace of 
the Capital.” 


What was the bond which drew and kept 
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the Jews together? The synagogue. How did 
they recognize each other? In every city the 
faithful stranger, like Paul on the Sabbath, 
would go to “the place where prayer was wont 
to be made.’ ‘Thus he identified himself as a 
Jew, and there he always found a kindly 
reception by fellow-countrymen. 

Thus to those dispersed in such vast num- 
bers over the whole civilized world, and far 
from home and the Temple, surrounded by 
pagans and pagan worship, whether traveler 
or resident, prince or slave, the Sabbath was 
the signal, the password, of their race; the 
visible manifestation of fellowship with each 
other and Jehovah; the sign between him and 
them as “God’s peculiar people.” 

Other peoples had their temples from 
which sweet incense rose in daily clouds of 
fragrance to the deities of their adoration. 
Other peoples had their altars over which the 
warm blood of countless victims streamed in 
red torrents of anguish to placate offended 
gods, and manifest, in crimson symbol, man’s 
repentance for his sin. Other peoples had 
their codes of morals and law. Other peoples 
had their hymns of prayer and praise, and 
chanting priests, and preaching prophets. Other 
peoples had their sanctuaries filled with cost- 
liest votive offerings, and hung with royal 
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banners in mute witness of the humble rever- 
ence of conquerors and kings; but in all the 
broad earth there was no other people or race 
or condition of man who could claim a cove- 
nant with Jehovah, the one supreme God over 
all men and all gods, and of this priceless 
covenant, the sign and seal was the Sabbath 
day. ‘That was the one distinguishing outward 
mark which separated the Jews from the whole 
world of less favored men. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
faithful among them should cling with rever- 
ence and love to the sign and seal of the Sab- 
bath day. They. fought for it, and died for it. 
Upon this altar they gave up riches, home, 
wives, children and life, with a heroic devoticn 
that quickens our sympathy and stirs the heart 
of every reader of their history. 


NOTES ON PAPER V. 
NOTE NO. 1. (See page 136.) 


Since reading this paper to the class my attention has been 
called to the fact that Hamor the Hivite (Gen. 34: 14), who is sup- 
posed to have been descended from Canaan, the son of Noah, and 
the Philistines are the only ones to whom the epithet “tincircum- 
sized’ has been applied. See the following references: Judg. 14:3; 
153/283>1 Sam. 143/63 173.26; 17:36; S124; 2 Sam. 1:20; 2 Chron: 
10:4. Also see: 1 Sam. 18:25, 27; 2 Sam. 3: 14, 
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VI 
STATUTES AND DECISIONS 


Read Before Class, Sunday, Nov. 2, 1913 


POSITIVE PART OF THE COMMANDMENT 


iy Poe laws, like the Ten Commandments, 
deal generally with negatives. ‘Thou 
shalt not,” ‘‘Thou shalt not,” ““Thou shalt not,” 
is the burden of all our penal statutes, till most 
of us have come to feel that we are all right 
if we have not transgressed in actually doing 
one or more of those things prohibited. 
Emerson says: ‘Good only is positive, sin 
privative.”’ This accords with the teaching of 
Jesus. Murder, theft and arson are not sins, 
but only manifestations of it, the overt acts; 
with which, it is true, the law can only deal. 
Though we never commit any of them, we are 
sinners until our souls are filled with positive 
goodness, the very absence of which is sin. 
Perhaps it is natural that the laws, rules 
and regulations regarding the Sabbath; the 
court trials, penalties and punishments; the 


thought and discussions—have been almost 
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entirely about the negative part of the com- 
mand. Why not give some attention to the 
positive part? 


“Six Days SHALT THou LABOR” 


Work is the law of nature. In the heavens 
above and the earth beneath; in the stars of the 
firmament and in the foundations of this world; 
in the trees, the grass and the flowers; in the 
air we breathe, and in all the waters that lave 
the shores of every continent—there is a mar- 
velous energy forming and transforming every 
atom in all the universe. Action and reaction 
are constantly going on all about us. It is the 
wonder of science. Nothing is stationary. The 
same mysterious forces that move in the tum- 
bling clouds, which form, vanish and re-form 
before our eyes as they sweep over the sky, 
are also with infinite perseverance building, 
eroding and rebuilding the rocky masses of the 
mountains, that we, simple-minded children of 
a day, have styled ‘“‘eternal.” 

Shall man alone stand aloof? “The cattle 
on a thousand hills” (Ps. 50:10), the birds 
that carol in the forest, and even the butterfly 
that floats in seeming idleness upon the zephyr 
of a summer’s day, are all busily engaged in the 
duties assigned them by the Father of all. 


In old China some men let their finger-nails 
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grow six or eight inches long—twisted, hideous 
claws—to prove that-they never did anything. 
But China has awakened and that class of 
gentry will be relegated to the rear. 

It is not very long since trade and work 
were considered inconsistent with the honor of 
an English gentleman; but that generation is 
passing away, and the dignity of labor is com- 
ing to be recognized, and commands the respect 
of all intelligent minds. The idle rich, as well 
as the idle poor, are in disrepute. They are 
parasites upon society, a stumbling-block in the 
way of progress, and a disease in the body 
politic. In the parable of the man who said, 
“Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years; take thine ease, eat, drink and be 
merry,’ Jesus declares them fools, not fit to 
live. 


Luke 12:20: “God said unto him, Thou fool, this 
night thy soul shall be required of thee.” 


Does not this teach that when a man quits 
work it is time for him to die? In this world 
of struggle and achievement, there is no room 
for such people. Work is a necessity of life. 
“Tn the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread” 
(Gen. 3:19) was not so much a judgment or 
penalty as a statement of the very conditions 


of existence. 
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Paul thoroughly believed in work. 


1 Thess. 4:11: “Work with your own hands.” 

2 Thess, 3:10: “If any would not work, neither should 
he eat.” 

He is severe in his condemnation of those 
who “learn to be idle, wandering about from 
house to house; and not only idle, but tattlers 
also and busybodies” (1 Tim. 5:13). How 
true was that old English saying: ‘Satan finds 
plenty of things for idle hands to do.” 

Jesus glorified labor when he said: “My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work” (John 
5:17). Shall we then count as meaningless 
phraseology that part of the Sabbath command 
which says: “Six days shalt thou labour’’? 
Shall we not rather say that in keeping this 
positive part of the command we are preparing 
ourselves to better observe the negative? 

The world needs stout hearts and willing 
hands. Jesus never asked for an idler, but he 
did say: “Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest, that he would send forth labourers” 
(Luke 10:2). 

The man with his plow, and his wife in her 
kitchen; the merchant at his counter, and the 
girl at the typewriter; the banker and the milli- 
ner; the mason on the building, and the seam- 
stress in her shop; all the busy, earnest, strug- 


gling mass of humanity that faithfully engage 
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in honest toil—are keeping an important part 
of the Sabbath command; a part also that is 
being constantly violated by the idle and the 
shiftless; the loafers in saloons or on street 
corners; the women who spend all their time 
at pink teas, bridge and gossip; and the crowd 
of both men and women who go drifting 
through life, like foam on the ocean wave, 
without a thought of the fathomless deeps of 
human need. 
“Tf you can not on the ocean 
Sail among the swiftest fleet, 
Rocking on the highest billows, 
Laughing at the storms you meet; 
You can stand among the sailors, 
Anchored yet within the bay; 


You can lend a hand to help them 
As they launch their boats away.” 


If your toil is hard, if the days bring 
weariness and backache and heartache because 
your tasks seem trifling and not worth the 
effort, do not be discouraged; rather, “Rejoice, 
and be exceeding glad: for great is your reward 
in heaven” (Matt. 5:12). 

For nearly or quite ten years, my father- 
in-law, one of the best men that ever lived, lay 
upon a sick-bed, but during all that time, while 
in constant pain and propped up with pillows, 
he wrote deeds, contracts and other papers for 


various parties. Fanny Crosby, on an invalid’s 
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couch, composed hymns that are the solace and 
exaltation of millions. Helen Keller, deaf, 
dumb and blind, has become an inspiration to 
thousands. During his last illness General 
Grant spent the days of suffering in the dicta- 
tion of his “Memoirs,” that he might thus 
provide for the necessities of his family. These 
are the saints of earth. 

I believe in the worship of work. Every 
man and woman should, I think, have some 
occupation, if not needed for gain, then for 
furthering the progress of humanity. 


“For there’s plenty of work for every one, 
There’s plenty of work for you; 

Till the last great battle is fought and won, 
Don’t talk of nothing to do.” 


“Ye SHALL KEEP IT a FEAsT” 


“Every man must eat’ (Ex. 12:16). 
The marginal reading says, ‘‘every soul.” It 
is, then, not like some modern banquets where 
the men only sit at meat, while the women 
either look on or wait on the tables. All join 
in the Sabbath feast. 

Cook (Note 12 on Exodus 20, p. 340) 
says: “‘Fasting on the Sabbath was strictly pro- 
hibited;” and in describing Judith as the model 
Jewish widow, we are told (Judith 8: 4-6) 


that she shut herself up in her house, ‘and 
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fasted all the days of her life, except the Sab- 
baths, and the New Moons, and the feasts of 
the house of Israel.” 

Feasting on the Sabbath was held by Jewish 
writers to be an imperative obligation; and I 
recently learned that during the solemn season 
of Lent a faithful and conscientious churchman 
will fast every one of the forty days except 
Sundays. It is just as much his duty to feast 
on Sundays as it is to fast on all the other days 
of Lent. 


‘““TRADITION OF THE ELDERS”’ 


All the dicta and decisions that have come 
to my notice, excepting only the injunction to 
eat, are connected with the negative parts of 
the commandment. Before discussing these let 
us consider for a moment what traditions were, 
how they originated, grew and came to exercise 
such an important influence in Jewish life and 
society. 

Tradition, as we ordinarily understand the 
term, means something handed down by word 
of mouth as distinguished from written records. 
This is very much like the meaning of the 
Greek word paradosis, which is translated 
“tradition” in the New Testament; but the 
Greek word included written as well as oral 


communications. 
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I have always had the impression that the 
traditions of the Jews were bad, the vicious 
product of evil minds deliberately intent on 
nullifying and destroying the laws of God. 

Matt. 15:1-3: “Then came to Jesus scribes and Phar- 
isees, which were of Jerusalem, saying, Why do thy dis- 
ciples transgress the tradition of the elders? ... but he 


answered and said unto them, Why do ye also transgress 
the commandment of God by your tradition?” 


Then, illustrating how the Hebrews had 
emasculated the command to honor father and 
mother, Jesus said: 


Matt. 15:6: “Thus have ye made the commandment 
of God of none effect by your tradition.” 


These words are severe; but let us not 
hastily conclude that all traditions were bad, 
or traditions all bad, for Paul positively com- 
mands some of them to be kept. There is a 
mistranslation in 1 Cor. 11:2, where the 
Greek word paradosis is rendered “ordi- 
nances.” This passage should read: ‘Keep 
the traditions as I delivered them to you.” 
Again we read: 

2 Thess. 2:15: “Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and 
hold the traditions which ye have been taught, whether by 
word, or our epistle.” 

2 Thess. 3:6: “Now we command you, brethren, in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw your- 


selves from every brother that walketh disorderly, and not 


after the tradition which he received of us.” 
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What must we conclude? Do Jesus and 
Paul contradict each other? Certainly not. 
We are only to understand that there were 
some traditions good, and some bad; some to 
be observed, and some to be rejected. It is 
also apparent that there were Jewish and Chris- 
tian traditions. It is the former to which our 
attention is especially called. What were these 
Jewish traditions? How did they originate? 
How did they grow and undergo modification? 
And why did Jesus so scathingly denounce 
them? 

By some it is claimed that at Mount Sinai 
Jehovah communicated to Moses a code of 
laws different from those in the Bible, which 
were never written, but were transmitted from 
generation to generation by oral instruction. 
- Thus in the course of time it came to pass that 
the real law—ultra torah—was locked up in 
the breasts of priests and doctors of the law 
and only in part divulged to the common 
people. 

Something like this is the claim of the 
Roman Catholic Church regarding Christian 
traditions. Some years ago, while attending a 
service in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, 
I was startled and shocked by hearing the 
bishop in the course of his sermon say that the 


Bible was not an authority for the rule and 
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guidance of Christians. He stated that the 
Bible was the creature of the church. ‘The 
church made it, and the same church could 
modify, contradict or abrogate it. But, he 
said, the church did have an authority far 
superior to the Bible. Jesus had given to his 
disciples certain oral instructions, which, trans- 
mitted through apostolic succession, had come 
down through the centuries in the form of 
traditions. These traditions of the church were 
more authority and more important than any 
written word. They formed the higher and 
true law of life for all Christian people. They 
are the bulwark of the church, its possession, 
its treasury, its authority and power over life 
and death, in time and in eternity. 

We Protestants believe that the doctrines 
of Christianity are fully and completely set 
forth in the Bible; and we reject all traditions 
as unreliable and untrustworthy. Shall we 
also reject the claims for similar Jewish 
traditions ? 

Moses spent many days with God in the 
mountain, and he doubtless received much 
special information and instruction. We have 
seen that the Ten Commandments, as given by 
Jehovah, were very brief, probably only ten 
words (see Paper IV., page 105). These were 
amplified by Moses, and perhaps by others. 
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The same procedure may have attended some 
or many of the other commands. But I do 
not find anything to warrant the assumption 
that God gave to Moses a set of laws differing 
materially from those found in the Pentateuch. 
Can we imagine that the divine Father of all 
would have pretended commandments written 
and taught to the masses, while in secret he 
imparted to a favored few something absolutely 
different as his real will and law? 

Another explanation of these traditions is 
that the Bible is esoteric; that, like the teach- 
ings of Pythagoras, the real doctrine is some- 
thing entirely different from the apparent mean- 
ing of the written word; that this secret mean- 
ing is not intelligible to the general body of 
disciples, but is designed for and understood 
only by a select few who have been specially 
instructed into its mysteries; and, therefore, to 
understand the law we must go, not to the 
written word, but to those who have been 
initiated.’ 

This theory assumes that Jehovah commu- 
nicated to Moses the law, and taught him to 
write it in symbolic language; that Moses im- 
parted to the higher priesthood the key to 
this symbolism; and that this secret knowledge, 


1See page 187 of Paper VII., where this is further discussed. 
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coming down the ages, constituted the “‘tra- 
dition of the elders.” 


Matt. 13:52: “Then said he unto them, Therefore 
every scribe which is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven 
is like unto a man that is an householder, which bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things new and old.” 


Adventists, post and pre millennialists and 
many others seem to find remarkable teachings 
and prophecies in the Bible. The followers of 
Mrs. Eddy think she has furnished a “Key to 
the Scriptures” which will unlock all of its hid- 
den meaning. Commentaries, expositions and 
treatises by the thousand have been written to 
explain and interpret this wonderful Book of 
books, in which to all Christians there is much 
of mystery that is attractive. We Protestants 
hold the Scriptures to be the ‘‘treasure’” from 
which the “‘scribe which is instructed unto the 
kingdom” “bringeth forth” ‘things new and 
old.” We believe that the Old Testament is 
literally teeming with types and symbols; but 
they all point to Jesus Christ as the Messiah of 
promise. If this is true, and if the Jewish 
priesthood had received special and accurate 
knowledge, would they not have recognized that 
Messiah at once when he appeared? Jesus was 
rejected by the priests; then surely they were 
not “instructed unto the kingdom of heaven,” 


and the “tradition of the elders’’—so offensive 
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to the Son—could not have emanated from the 
Father. , 

The temptation to further discuss the eso- 
terism of the Bible is alluring, but time forbids. 
It is enough for this study to conclude that if 
there is a secret meaning, the Jewish priests had 
no divine key to its mystery. 

What, then, was this “tradition of the 
elders’? And why the condemnation of Jesus? 

The “laws of Moses” were from Jehovah, 
who “knoweth the secrets of the heart.” These 
laws are divine commands to the soul and 
spirit of man. Transgression does not consist 
in the physical act, but in the sinful thought and 
impulse. With God there can be no subterfuge 
or equivocation; and Jesus lived so near to the 
Father that he saw and felt the full horror of 
sinfulness in the heart. 

Matt. 5:28: “But I say unto you, That whosoever 
looketh on a woman to lust after her hath committed 


adultery with her already in his heart.” 
Proy. 23:7: “For as he thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 


Jesus was right. His spiritual vision, so 
clear and true, demanded this high plane of 
loyalty and obedience. Nothing short of this 
can ever meet the requirements of those holy 
decrees from the courts of Heaven above. 
“Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 


nlace whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 
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None may enter here but those who fill to the 
very brim “the full measure of devotion.” 
They only are of ‘“‘the kingdom” who ask, not, 
What must I do to keep the law? but, How can 
I fulfill it? Not, What will meet its require- 
ments? but, How can the soul become attuned 
to its spirit? 

But we must remember that, while these 
commandments were the laws of God, while 
they were spiritual precepts addressed to the 
hearts and souls of men, in Israel they were 
also the law of the land for the willing and 
unwilling alike. Human tribunals are circum- 
scribed by human limitations. They can detect 
the presence of sin only by its outward mani- 
festation. What is in the mind is made known 
to them only by tangible evidence, thence little 
by little the actual condition of soul is lost 
sight of, while attention becomes fixed more 
and more upon the overt acts. To-day the 
criminal law of every land deals almost entirely 
with these overt acts. I may hate with all my 
heart. I may desire and long to kill. I may 
try with all my power to slay. I may even 
shoot, or strike the deadly blow, but if my vic- 
tim survives, then under the law of our land I 
am not guilty of murder. 

Thus has man shifted the tribunal of judg- 


ment from the moral to the physical world. 
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We accuse and try, not the person, but his 
deeds; therefore equity demands that we set 
forth with the utmost nicety just what acts are 
lawful and what are not. Our legislative bodies 
seek to do this; and all enactments are reviewed 
by the courts, which, by defining, construing and 
“the rule of reason,” lay down in minutest de- 
tail the demarcation between lawlessness and 
legality. 

In Israel the findings, judgments and decrees 
of the Jewish courts became precedents, just as 
they do with us; and the accumulation of these 
precedents from generation to generation con- 
stituted, in my notion, the “tradition of the 
elders.” ‘‘Tradition’’ means something handed 
down. It is a curious coincidence that, in the 
procedure of our courts, the judges may reach 
a conclusion. They may all agree. The opinion 
may be written out and signed by all of them, 
and yet it is not the judgment of the court until 
the decision is ‘handed down.” Thus the 
“tradition of the elders” and the judgments of 
our courts are literally one and the same thing. 

Jesus found much to condemn in the “tra- 
dition of the elders.’ Who of us have not 
been shocked and offended by the travesty upon 
justice when our courts have set at liberty some 
vile criminal upon some fine-spun technicality of 


the most trivial kind? 
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We are prone to contrast the decisions of 
the Hebrew Doctors with our own highest ideals 
of superlative justice. This is unfair. It is 
even unfair to compare them with judgments 
rendered in the present day of more enlightened 
civilization, and in our own most favored land. 
Then, let us make every allowance for imper- 
fection as we discuss the interpretations of 
divine law by faulty human tribunals trying to 
pass upon them.’ 


THE NEGATIVE COMMANDS 


Of these I find three specific directions sup- 
plementing the general law. These, as I have 
tried to show, were statutes which the courts of 
Israel must construe and apply, just as our 
courts pass upon the enactments of our Legis- 
latures. 

1. No Fire on the Sabbath. In Ex. 16: 23 
Moses told the people to do their baking and 
seething the day before. There was probably 
more or less surreptitious cooking in the camp, 
and in Ex. 35:3 he ordered: “Ye shall kindle 
no fire throughout your habitations upon the 
sabbath day.’’ Without doubt this command 
was designed to prevent cooking; but it is not 
as easy to write a law as it seems at first glance; 


1See Note 1, at the end of this paper. 
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and this, like most others, has two classes of 
interpreters. 1 

The strict class say you must not have any 
fire, not even a lamp or candle, burning on the 
Sabbath. The Samaritans and Essenes were of 
this class, and said: ‘“‘Light and fire should not 
be found on the Sabbath in the habitations of 
the faithful” (Jewish Encyc.). 

The other extremist stops at the word 
“kindle.” They didn’t have matches then. 
Starting a fire was probably done by a bow 
with its string twisted about a pointed stick, 
which was made to buzz against a block of 
wood till the stick ignited. You see it was quite 
a task, and this work, they say, is what was 
meant by “‘kindle’’; that is, to produce or cre- 
ate the fire, not transferring it by touching, 
say, a candle to a blaze. If the command were 
a modern statute, our courts would uphold this 
contention, as all statutes are strictly construed. 

According to this construction it was proper 
to have a fire on the Sabbath if only it were 
kept alive from the day before or obtained 
from a neighbor. The Pharisees held this view, 
at least to some extent. 

It would require a volume to give the cases 
and controversies. I cite only a few samples. 
It was decided that a candle or lamp, if lighted 


before the Sabbath, might be left burning. 
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Lighting the Sabbath lamp before sundown on 
Friday became, and in orthodox families is to 
this day, a ceremony of universal observance. 

“Some rabbis demanded at least two lamps should be 
lighted, one to express the ‘zakor’ (remember) in Ex. 20:8, 
and the other ‘shamor (observe) in Deut. 5:12” (Jewish 
Encyc.). 

Some insist that the “Sabbath meal might 
be eaten only where the lamp was burning.” 

It was adjudicated that this lamp must not 
be used for profit, therefore it was wrong for 
man or woman to read by it, though this was 
permitted to children. Too fine a point for me! 
Can you find any reason in it? 

Now, how are you going to get this light 
out? Extinguishing a fire was forbidden, because 
it was held to be labor. Two sides to this. 
One insists the lamp must be left burning. The 
other side says that with proper motives it may 
be extinguished. If one doesn’t care a conti- 
nental how much oil is burned, but just wants to 
be in darkness, it is all right to put out the 
lamp; but if he is poor, and would like to 
economize on oil, he must leave it burning or 
violate the law. 

Fires have been known to break out on the 
Sabbath even in Jewish homes. Now, what are 
you going to do? If you let it burn, you are 


violating this command. If you put it out, it 
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means work and perhaps plenty of it. The 
Jewish Encyclopedia says: 

“It was not lawful to resort to the usual methods of 
putting out the fire if no life were endangered; but indirect 
means might be resorted to, such as covering with a hide 
or making a barrier by piling up vessels.” 

All this, and a thousand times more, over 
that little command of Moses to stop cooking! 
The Mishnah tells how hot food put in a tight 
vessel and placed in dry hay will keep warm for 
Sabbath meals—original fireless cooker. 

I well remember that, in the New England 
home of my Aunt Emeline, Sunday meals were 
always prepared and cooked on Saturday. 

I have read that the Puritan custom of 
cold, fireless meeting-houses was based upon 
this command. What a contradiction! For 
the Puritans had fires in their homes, noon- 
houses, and, in fact, everywhere but the church; 
while among the Jews, and according to the 
command, the sanctuary was the only place 
where they did or could have one.’ 

2. Traveling. Human nature in the olden 
time was much the same as it is to-day. Some 
were provident, always gathering for the 
future; and some had the same care-free, happy- 
go-lucky dispositions we see about us in this 
age. Moses warned them to gather a double 


1See Note 2, at the end of this paper. 
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supply of manna on the day before the Sabbath; 
but they forgot, or didn’t think, or something. 

Ex. 16:27: “And it came to pass, that there went out 
some of the people on the seventh day for to gather, and 
they found none.” 

To stop this proceeding, another specific 
command was given: 

Ex. 16:29: “Abide ye every man in his place, let no 
man go out of his place on the seventh day.” 

I doubt if Moses could possibly have im- 
agined what a long train of controversy he 
started. 

The strictest advocates are illustrated by 
Cook in an interesting note on this passage. 
“Abide,” he says; “the expression in the 
Hebrew is peculiar and seems almost to enjoin 
a position of complete repose.”’ 

“In his place,” literally, he says, “under 
himself, as the Oriental sits with his legs 
drawn up under him. A Jewish sect called 
Masbothei—i. e., Sabbatarians—took this text 
as a command that no man should change his 
position from the morning to the evening of the 
Sabbath.” The Jewish Encyclopedia says: 
“Some of the Essenes do not rise from their 
couch on the Sabbath.”’ What a manner to ob- 
serve the day of “holiness unto the Lord”! 
Yet I have known some Christians doing the 


same thing. They stay up at a dance or games 
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till the small hours of the morning and then lie 
abed all day Sunday. * 

The opposite extremist tells us we should 
look for the object of the command, which was 
to prevent gathering manna. One might travel 
all he pleased so long as he did not intend to 
gather. Consequently, as these interpreters 
hold, the law became obsolete and void after 
the days of manna were passed. 


SABBATH Day’s JOURNEY 


It was a pretty hard problem for the 
Hebrew tribunals to solve. Countless difficul- 
ties arose. People were caught returning home 
from a journey. Errands of necessity might 
just have to be made. Numerous occasions 
would arise in which it would be cruel in the 
extreme to inflict a penalty, perhaps of death. 
What did those old Jewish courts do? Why, 
just exactly as the Supreme Court of the United 
States in construing the “Sherman Act’; they 
put the word “unreasonable” into the statute, 
and made it read: “Let no man go unreason- 
ably out of his place.’ Then they construed 
unreasonable to be more than two thousand 
paces or cubits (about a mile), and thus we 
have what became known as a “sabbath day’s 
journey.” 


Then they had to construe the word “‘place.” 
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What is meant by “his place,” from which no 
man could go out? Originally it was supposed 
to mean his tent. Then, as houses were grouped 
in squares and blocks, it was enlarged to take in 
the whole square in which a man lived, and 
finally his village or city, the wall being the 
boundary. Where they had no wall, they 
strung a rope or wire on posts, or erected a 
pole at the end of a street, and these, by legal 
fiction, almost modern in finesse, were denomi- 
nated the wall. Thus it came about that one 
could, on Sabbath, travel anywhere within the 
city and a mile beyond its walls without fear 
of prosecution. 

The old Jewish distinctions and subtleties 
were not put forth in a day. They simply 
grew, just as they do in our own time, as suits 
were tried, decisions rendered, and precedents 
established. 

How did they arrive at these conclusions? 
I think I hear some one say the decisions are 
absurd. ‘‘Of course a man’s ‘place’ mcans his 
tent or his house. Moses wanted the people 
to stay at home and not go gadding about on 
the Sabbath.”’ I confess at first I had that same 
opinion, but was it not intended they should 
worship on the Sabbath? Why, of course! 
Sure, they had to go to the Tabernacle for that. 


Not too fast. 
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Ex. 33:8: “And it came to pass, when Moses went out 
unto the tabernacle, that all the people rose up, and stood 
every man at his tent door, and looked after Moses, until 
he was gone into the tabernacle.” 

Ex. 33:10: “And all the people saw the cloudy pillar 
stand at the tabernacle door: and all the people rose up 
and worshipped, every man in his tent door.” 


You see they could worship and still remain 
at home. This may have been an exceptional 
occasion. How about the priests? They had 
to go to the Tabernacle to offer sacrifices. Yes, 
and they had to bear burdens, keep fires, and 
do a lot of work in the Temple service all day 
on the Sabbath. Don’t you think there was a 
tacit understanding all through the law that an 
exception existed in regard to the religious serv- 
ice of the priests? Well, then, how could in- 
telligent, honest men arrive at the conclusions 
of the Jewish courts? 

Let us try and follow their reasoning. In 
construing statutes the courts always try to 
ascertain the intent of the lawmaker. Every 
circumstance is inquired into to determine what, 
if any, influence it had in the making and word- 
ing of the law. Let us apply this rule. 

To my surprise, I have not been able to find 
a single instance of the people going to the 
Tabernacle to worship on the Sabbath. After 
the Temple was built, Ezek. 46:1 and 3 


says: 
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“The gate of the inner court that looketh toward the 
east shall be shut the six working days; but on the sabbath 
it shall be opened. Likewise the people of the land shall 
worship at the door of this gate before the Lorp in the 
sabbaths.” 


In the time of Christ we know that the 
Jews gathered at the synagogue on every Sab- 
bath. From these cases may we not infer that 
these Sabbath gatherings for worship were an 
ancient custom, extending back to the days of 
the wilderness? In nearly every place where it 
is mentioned, the Sabbath is called “an holy 
convocation,” which means a calling together, 
and the word is a translation of the Hebrew 
migra, which means exactly the same thing. 

In regard to offerings: 

Lev. 1:2, 3: “If any man of you bring an offering 


unto the Lorp, ... he shall offer it of his own voluntary 
will at the door of the tabernacle.” 


Num. 28:9 prescribes two lambs and other 
offerings for the Sabbath, besides the daily sacri- 
fices. Now, must we not conclude that it was 
in the mind of Moses that the people should, 
for worship and offerings, travel from their 
tents to the Tabernacle? How far was that? 


Ex. 33:7: “And Moses took the tabernacle, and pitched 
it without the camp, afar off from the camp.” 


This is not very definite, but it shows a 


design to keep the sanctuary exclusive, and 
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away from the crowd. At Sinai, God said to 
Moses: : 

Ex. 19:12: “And thou shalt set bounds unto the people 
round about, saying, Take heed to yourselves, that ye go not 
up into the mount, or touch the border of it.” 

The Tabernacle, with the Ark, represented 
the presence of Jehovah; and doubtless similar 
bounds were set about it, into which, except 
on special occasions, the people were not to 
intrude. 

These bounds would always be respected, 
whether in the camp or on the march. But on 
some occasion of unusual excitement or danger, 
the people might, through forgetfulness or fear, 
be led to venture within the prohibited limits. 

Just such an occasion was the crossing of 
the Jordan. It was flood-tide, “for Jordan 
overfloweth all his banks” (Josh. 3:15). As 
the priests, bearing the Ark, stepped into the 
waters, the flood “stood and rose up upon an 
heap” (v. 16). Near the ark seemed the 
only place of safety, and the people in their 
terror might be tempted to crowd close up to 
this object of supernatural power. 

Was it not a wise precaution that “the of- 
ficers went through the host’ to warn them in 
this crisis to remember that “there shall be a 
space between you and it, about two thousand 


cubits by measure” (v. 4)? Is it not also a 
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fair presumption that this two thousand cubits 
was the customary space between the Ark and 
the people on their journeys, and the distance 
between the Tabernacle and the host in camp? 
Therefore, to worship on the Sabbath they 
would have to travel this two thousand cubits 
to the Tabernacle. 

Again, what is the meaning of “place”? 
If Moses meant house or tent, why did he not 
say, ‘‘abide every man in his tent’? Twice he 
uses the word “place.’’ Was this just an acci- 
dent or slip of the tongue? No; we must as- 
sume that the command was written with 
deliberation and care. Just the words intended 
were used. The word translated ‘‘place’” in 
Ex. 16:29 is the Hebrew maqom. The same 
word is used in Ex. 21:13 for the cities of 
refuge. We read: “I will appoint thee a place 
whither he may flee.” The word is therefore 
broad enough to take in a whole city. 

The cities of refuge were six (Num. 35:6), 
selected from those given to the Levites. They 
all had “borders”? or suburbs, two thousand 
cubits wide, on every side (Num. 35: 3-5). 
“Every one that killeth any person unawares 
may flee thither” (Num. 35:15), and “‘he shall 
abide in it unto the death of the high priest” 
(Num. 35:25). “But if the slayer shall at any 


time come without the border of the city of his 
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refuge’ (Num. 35:26, 27), the avenger of 
blood may kill him. * 

Do you get the reasoning? Here are two 
passages in which the words ‘‘abide” and 
“place” are identical in both Hebrew and Eng- 
lish. In one passage the word “‘place’’ means 
a whole city. Then, why, in the other, contract 
it to a tent? In both passages the command 
is to abide in the place, yet the slayer is per- 
mitted to wander two thousand cubits outside. 
Is it reasonable to suppose that Moses would 
extend such liberty to a slayer, and put to death 
a faithful son of Israel just because he stepped 
outside his tent door? ‘The court said “No,” 
and found that the law contemplated the same 
exemptions in Sabbath observance as those ex- 
tended to the slayer. 

Having defined “place” and established the 
distance of two thousand cubits, the next ques- 
tion is, How shall it be measured? Some say 
with the “‘place’’ as center draw a circle having 
a radius of two thousand cubits, on the theory 
that the camp in the wilderness was round. 
Others construct a square, as being the form of 
cities and towns. Thus one might travel two 
thousand cubits each way from his “‘place,” or 
four thousand cubits in all, which left a pretty 
large space. Even this was augmented by what 


they called “shebilah’”’—acquisition of domicile, 
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by a legal fiction. The transfer was made by 
placing, on Friday, some food at a new center 
about two thousand cubits from his home, and 
in the direction he intended to go; and thus 
get a new “place” from which his Sabbath day’s 
journey would be measured. The food so 
placed was called “’erube tehumin.” 

I am coming to have a good deal of respect 
for those old Jewish Doctors. They seem to 
find Scripture authority for about every decision 
they make. We all know the scapegoat was 
turned into the wilderness, but I did not know 
that a man went with it. In Lev. 16:21 we 
find the priest was to send it ‘‘away by the hand 
of a fit man into the wilderness.” It seems not 
the custom to let this goat wander at will. I 
suppose otherwise it might again mingle with 
the flocks. So it was taken by the man to some 
distance. To meet his needs, there were 
shebilah or stations about four thousand cubits 
apart provided with food; thus the man would 
never be more than two thousand cubits from 
his “place.” This practice, I understand, fur- 
nished the precedent for ’erube tehumin. 

There is a traditional four ells or cubits 
prescribed in the Talmud for movement, but I 
have not been able to trace its origin. 

It illustrates to what absurdity a strict and 


narrow construction can carry a person. 
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JOURNEY ON SHIP 


How about a journey on a ship that may 
require more than a week? Two methods of 
getting around the law are suggested: 

First: The trip is allowable if the passenger 
goes on board three days before the Sabbath; 
that is, as the Jews reckoned, sometime on 
Thursday. 

Second: When beginning the journey the 
passenger might request the captain to haul to 
his ship, and not sail on the Sabbath. If the 
captain disregarded this request, the passenger 
was blameless. 

Some Jews would walk the full length of 
the ship on the Sabbath. Others restricted 
movement to the traditional four ells or cubits. 


RIDING ANIMALS 


I found a case in which a Jew was con- 
demned to death for riding his ass on the Sab- 
bath, but I understand that riding a horse was 
not punished. Perhaps these decisions turned 
on the question of profit. Riding a horse would 
be for pleasure; the man on his ass may have 
been going on some errand, and so came within 
the meaning of “‘work.” 

I find I have consumed all my time for to- 
day. Therefore, in the next paper I will pre- 


sent the third specific command; viz., that re- 
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garding burdens and the bearing of them. 
Also, the general command: “Ye shall do no 
work therein: it is the sabbath of the Lorp in 
all your dwellings” (Lev. 23:3). 


NOTES ON PAPER VI. 
NOTE NO. 1. (See page 158.) 


Legal Technicalities—I once sat in a Court in Michigan when 
a man was on trial for stealing a watch. The watch was there, and 
there was no question as to the fact of his stealing it, but the County 
Attorney had alleged it was a “gold watch.’”’ The Attorney for the 
criminal produced as a witness an expert jeweler who testified that 
the watch in question was what is known technically as a “gold-filled 
watch.” Under the orders of the Judge the criminal was released, 
and carried out of court his stolen booty. 

In the Supreme Court of Michigan I listened to an argument in 
a case for damages occasioned by a vicious dog. The allegation stated 
that the plaintiff was driving along the highway in a buggy drawn by 
a mare, and the mare’s colt was following behind, when the dog ran 
out, bit the colt, frightened the mare, and a runaway and smash-up 
resulted. The Attorney for the defendant contended that the words, 
“colt was following behind,’ did not specifically state that the colt 
was in the highway. My recollection is that the Court agreed with 
him and non-suited the plaintiff. 

In the State of New York a thief, charged with stealing a bolt 
of calico from a store, was freed because an expert decided that the 
cloth stolen was what was technically known as “‘cambric.” Another 
case turned on the question as to whether an animal stolen was a 
heifer or a cow. 

I remember reading a case in the English books where a man 
charged with killing a baby was freed because the child was so young 
that they were uncertain as to its name. 

In the State of Maine a case was thrown out of Court because 
the petition had the words “the State” instead of ‘“‘this State.” 

The Supreme Court of Missouri reversed a decision and turned 
loose a vile wretch who committed a rape on a little girl, because the 
indictment alleged the act was committed against the peace and dig- 
nity of “State of Missouri’? instead of “the State of Missouri.” 

These are only a few of the countless instances in which justice 
has been defrauded by our judicial tribunals. Mr. Roscoe Pound, now 
dean of the Harvard Law School. states that 34 per cent. of the cases 
in our Courts are decided on technicalities. 


NOTE NO. 2. (See page 161.) 


Alice Morse Earle has written a very interesting book, entitled 
“The Sabbath in Puritan New England,” in which she devotes a 
chapter to the “Icy Meeting-house” and another to “The Noon- 
house,” from which I take the liberty of making the following quo- 
tations: 

Icy Meeting-house.—In colonial days in New England the lon; 
and tedious services must have been hard to endure in the unheate 


churches in bitter winter weather, so bitter that, as Judge Sewall 


pathetically recorded, ‘The communion bread was frozen pretty hard 
and rattled sadly into the plates.’ F 
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“Another entry of Judge Sewall’s tells of an exceeding cold day 
when there was ‘Great Coughing’ in meeting, and yet a new-born baby 
was brought into the icy church+to be baptized. Children were always 
carried to the meeting-house for baptism the first Sunday after birth, 
even in the most bitter weather. . . . 

_ “Many persons now living can remember the universal and noisy 
turning up of great-coat collars, the swinging of arms, and knocking 
together of the heavy-booted feet of the listeners towards the end of 
a long winter sermon. Dr. Hopkins used to say, when the noisy 
imedenels began, ‘My hearers, have a little patience, and I will soon 
close. 

“Another clergyman was irritated beyond endurance by the 
stamping, clattering feet, a supplosio pedis that he regarded as an 
irreverent protest and complaint against the severity of the weather, 
rather than as a hint to him to conclude his long sermon. He sud- 
denly and noisily closed his sermon-book, leaned forward out of his 
high pulpit, and thundered out these Biblical words of rebuke at his 
freezing congregation, whose startled faces stared up at him through 
dense clouds of vapor. ‘Out of whose womb came the ice? And the 
hoary frost of heaven, who hath gendered it? The waters are hid as 
with a stone, and the face of the deep is frozen. Knowest thou the 
ordinance of heaven? Canst thou set the dominion thereof on the 
earth? Great things doth God which we can not comprehend. He 
saith to the snow, Be thou on the earth. By the breath of God frost 
is given. He causeth it to come, whether for correction, or for his 
land, or for mercy. Hearken unto this. Stand still, and consider the 
wondrous works of God.’ .. . 

“The ministers might well argue that no one suffered more from 
the freezing atmosphere than they did. In many records I find that 
they were forced to preach and pray with their hands cased in woolen 
or fur mittens or heavy knit gloves; and they wore long camlet cloaks 
in the pulpit and covered their heads with skull-caps—as did Judge 
Sewall—and possibly wore, as he did also, a hood. . .. 

“Other New England congregations piously froze during service- 
time well into this century. The Longmeadow Church, early in the 
field, had a stove in 1810, the Salem people in 1815, and the Medford 
meeting in 1820. The church in Brimfield in 1819 refused to pay 
for a stove, but ordered, as some sacrifice to the desire for comfort, 
two extra doors placed on the gallery-stairs to keep out draughts; but 
when in that town, a few years later, a subscription was made to buy 
a church stove, one old member refused to contribute, saying ‘good 
preaching kept him hot enough without stoves.’ ” 

Noon-house.—“There might have been seen a hundred years 
ago, by the side of many an old meeting-house in New England, a 
long, low, mean, stable-like building, with_a rough stone chimney at 
one end. This was the ‘noon-house,’ or ‘Sabba-day house,’ or ‘horse- 
hows,’ as it was variously called. It was a place of refuge in the 
winter-time, at the noon interval between the two services, for the 
half-frozen members of the pious congregation, who found there the 
grateful warmth which the house of God denied. They built in the 
rude stone fireplace a great fire of logs, and in front of the blazing 
wood ate their noonday meal of cold pie, of doughnuts, or pork and 
peas, or of brown bread with cheese, which they had brought safely 
packed in their capacious saddle-bags. . . . 

“Tf the winter Sabbath Day were specially severe, a ‘hired man,’ 
or one of the grown sons of the family, was sent at an early hour to 
the noon-house in advance of the other church attendants, and he 
started in the rough fireplace a fire for their welcome after their long, 
cold morning ride; and before its cheerful blaze they thoroughly 
warmed themselves before entering the icy meeting-house. The embers 
were carefully covered over and left to start a second blaze at the 
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nooning, covered again during the afternoon service, and kindled up 
still a third time to warm the chilled worshipers ere they started for 
their cold ride home in the winter twilight . . . 

“As the churches and towns multiplied, a meeting-house was 
often built to accommodate two little settlements or villages (and thus 
was convenient for neither), and was frequently placed in an isolated 
or inconvenient place, the top of a high hill being perhaps the most 
inconvenient and the most favored site. Thus a noon-house became 
an absolute necessity to Puritan health and existence, and often two 
or three were built near one meeting-house. . . . 

“Noon-houses were much more frequent in Connecticut than in 
Massachusetts, and in several small towns in the former State they 
were used weekly between Sunday services until within the memory 
of persons now living; and some of the buildings still exist, though 
changed into granaries or stables. There was one also in use for 
many years and until recent years in Topsfield, in Massachusetts. We 
chanced upon one still standing on a lonely Narragansett road. . . . 

“In many villages the meetings in the society noon-houses were 
to the townspeople what a Sunday newspaper is to Sunday readers 
nowadays, an advertisement and exposition of all the news of the 
past week, and also a suggestion of events to come. At noon they 
discussed and wondered at the announcements and publishings which 
were tacked on the door of the meeting-house or the notices that had 
been read from the pulpit. The men talked in loud voices of the 
points of the sermon, of the doctrines of predestination, pedobaptism 
and antipedobaptism, of original sin, and that most fascinating mys- 
tery, the unpardonable sin, and in lower voices of wolf and bear 
killing, of the town-meeting, the taxes, the crops and cattle; and they 
examined with keen interest one another’s horses, and many a sl 
bargain in horse-flesh or exchange of cows and pigs was memeested. 
bargained over, and clinched in the ‘Sabba-day house.’ Many a piece 
of village engineering was also discussed and ‘worked’ between the 
services. The shivering women crowded around the blazing and wel- 
come fire, and seated themselves on rude benches and log seats while 
they ate and exchanged doughnuts, slices of rusk, or pieces of ‘pumpkin 
and Indian mixt’ pie, and also gave to each other receipts therefor; 
and they discoursed in low voices of their spinning and weaving, of 
their candle-dipping or candle-running, of their success or failure in 
that yearly trial of patience and skill—their soap-making; of their 
patterns in quilt-piecing, and sometimes they slyly exchanged quilt- 
patterns. A sentence in an old letter reads thus: ‘Anne Bradford 
wre to me last Sabbath in the Noon House a peecing of the Blazing 

tar; tis much Finer than the Irish Chain or the Twin Sisters. I 
want yelloe peeces for the first joins, small pieces will do. I will 
send some of my lilac flowered print for some peeces of Cicelys yelloe 
India bed vallants, new peeces not washed peeces.’ They gave one 
another medical advice and prescriptions of ‘roots and yarbs’ for their 
‘rheumatiz,’ ‘neuralgy’ and ‘tissick’; and some took snuff together, 
while an ancient dame smoked a quiet pipe. . . . 

“When stoves were placed and Geet. in the New England meeting- 
houses, the noonday lunches were eaten within the pews inside the 
sanctuary, and the noon-houses, no longer being needed, followed the 
law of cause and effect, and, like many other institutions of the olden 
times, quickly disappeared.” 
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STATUTES AND DECISIONS (Continued) 


Read Before Class, Sunday, Nov. 9, 1913 


FOREWORD 


[eee me again remind you that in order to 
place a fair estimate upon the institutions 
of any people we must get close to their hearts 
and sympathies. We must also strive to com- 
prehend their mental attitude. Unless we do 
this, our study will be superficial and probably 
prejudiced. Let us then try to imagine how a 
Jewish rabbi would talk to his pupils when in- 
structing them in the law. 


BURDENS AND BEARING 


Moses gave no specific directions in regard 
to burdens, but the commands of the later 
prophets were esteemed of equal authority by 
the Hebrew tribunals. 


Jer. 17:21, 22: “Thus saith the Lorn; Take heed to 
yourselves, and bear no burden on the sabbath day, nor 
bring it in by the gates of Jerusalem; neither carry forth 


a burden out of your houses on the sabbath day.” 
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We have a long line of decisions as to 
what is and what is not a burden, what is and 
what is not bearing it, and where it may or 
may not be borne. I can only give a few. 

Burdens. For instance: Nails in one’s 
shoes are unnecessary and therefore a burden. 
A fan to keep off flies; a needle or pin left 
sticking in a tailor’s coat; a pen carried by a 
scribe; a leaf or twig which accidentally 
dropped on the shoulder—all are said by the 
Mishnah to be burdens unlawful to bear. The 
Jewish Encyclopedia says: 

“Arms, certain kinds of sandals, signet rings in the 
case of women, plain rings in that of men (though women 
were cautioned against wearing these ornaments at all), 
and many more things, were under the ban. 


“Under certain conditions the head-dress might be con- 
sidered as a form of building and therefore prohibited.” 


A few decisions are so fine and nice you 
might almost imagine them the dicta of an 
American court of the twentieth century. 

A lady's handkerchief caught by a thread, 
or hung on a hook, was a part of her dress 
and lawful; carried in the hand or pinned on . 
the dress, a burden. 

Let us be fair. Without doubt the pur- 
pose of the command was to stop Sabbath 
traffic, as shown in the thirteenth chapter of 


Nehemiah. The cases cited are really freak 
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decisions, and are the logical result of follow- 
ing the letter of the statute. 

Bearing. The law included animals as well 
as man, and “it was a rule not to sell or hire 
animals to non-Jews lest they be deprived of 
their sabbath rest. The horse alone was 
excepted, since it would be used only for riding, 
which was not, in Talmudic law, a violation of 
the sabbath” (Jewish Encyc., X., p. 592 and 
fol.). 

Jesus, answering his accusers, said: 

Luke 13:15: “Doth not each one of you on the sab- 
bath loose his ox or his ass from the stall, and lead him 
away to watering?” 

Yes, they did this, provided the animal 
carried no burden, but a saddle, and even the 
halter by which it was led, were considered 
“burdens”; so they generally let the animal 
go to water without leading. A blanket to 
keep it warm was not a burden, neither was 
a man riding on its back. Why? 

“The Talmud assumes that every living creature car- 
ries itself, hence the horse or ass does not carry a burden 
when ridden by a man” (Jewish Encyc., X., p. 592). 

The man, you see, was alive, and so, though 
riding on the horse, was construed to be bearing 
himself. 

Where Borne. Note that, following the 


general command, “Bear no burden on the 
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sabbath,” Jeremiah adds two specific directions: 

First: ‘‘Nor bring it in by the gates of 
Jerusalem.” 

Second: ‘‘Neither carry forth a burden 
out of your houses.” 

It is a rule of construction that when a 
general clause is followed by others more spe- 
cific, the latter clauses govern as modifying 
and limiting the general clause. 

Under this rule, there would be no offense 
in bearing burdens unless they were brought 
in “by the gates” of the city, or carried out 
of a house. 

Space was divided into three classes: Pri- 
vate (that is, one’s house), public or open 
space, and mixed. The country outside of the 
city walls, and the streets within, were open 
or public space. 

The Jewish Doctors, without doubt actuated 
by a sincere desire to promote Sabbath observ- 
ance, did not altogether follow the rule of 
construction. They prohibited the “transfer 
of objects a distance of more than four cubits 
within open (or public) space. The only 
space in which it is allowed to remove things 
freely is an enclosed space which is the property 
of an individual” (Jewish Encyc., V., p. 204). 

The offense, then, consists in bearing a 


burden more than four cubits in open space, 
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or from the inside of a ‘“thouse’’ to the outside. 
So strictly was this construed that the Mishnah 
forbids the “passing of alms from a donor 
within, to the donee outside it’ (Jewish Encyc., 
V., p. 229). “A good motive for doing a 
thing prohibited, does not exonerate the doer 
thereof” (Idem). 

House. Here we have a more contracted 
term than “place,” which we discussed in a 
previous paper. You can easily understand 
that, under the holding of the court, it becomes 
necessary to accurately define “house.” It may 
seem easy, but stop and think. Is your outside 
porch not a part of your house? Suppose you 
have a pergola or an arbor connected with 
your house, could you carry a chair or paper 
out to it? If you had a peristyle or covered 
way to your barn, could you carry your horse 
a drink of water? When one is on trial for 
his life, the court should be careful. What is 
included in the term “‘house’’? 

At San Diego, California, you may see the 
“Ramona House.” It consists of a wall built 
about a large square, over a hundred feet on 
each side. Around some, if not all, of the 
inside of this wall is constructed a low building, 
one room wide, thus forming a large court in 
the middle, into which all the rooms open. 


Now, is that court a part of the house? 
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In Judea the houses were much on the type 
of the Ramona House: they were built com- 
pactly together with the front wall on the street 
line. They had no front or side yards opened 
to the street as in this country. They generally 
had a patio or court in the center, which was 
often entirely surrounded by the building. To 
go from one room to another it was frequently 
necessary to pass through this patio. Is it a 
part of the house? 

I understand that the Mishnah was the 
earliest Jewish code. It was very strict, and 
the Talmud and later decisions seek to mitigate 
its rigors. To do this, the Doctors had 
recourse to what they called “’erube.” I 
don’t know what it means, but imagine it to 
be what our lawyers designate a “‘legal fiction.” 

The term “house” was held to include all 
of a man’s inclosure. This, you must admit, 
was fair, but here is where the ’erube comes in. 
If the court or patio was not entirely sur- 
rounded by the building, the owner might 
string a wire or rope across the open places 
and so complete the inclosure. 

Sidewalks are debatable. Sometimes one 
has a cover or awning over them. Is he in his 
house while sitting in the shade of this? 

Public streets, of course, are “open space.” 


If it is a walled city, it is certainly an “enclo- 
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sure.” Here comes the ’erube again. If your 
town has no wall, then string a wire or rope 
from place to place and make a fictitious wall. 

But what of the streets leading out into 
the country? Wires across these would be 
inconvenient. Well, at the last house of the 
village, just set up a pole on each side of the 
street. Now, what do you have? Why, sure, 
a gate; and your little hamlet has been trans- 
formed into a walled town with gates. What 
though the walls consist of a single rope or 
wire and the gate a couple of poles? Make 
up a definition of wall and gate, upon the 
accuracy of which may depend your life, and 
tell me at what point you will stop between 
this of wire and poles and the most massive 
structure of steel and stone that was ever 
reared by the hand of man. 

Well, we have got our whole town into 
one enclosure; therefore, according to law, it 
is a “house.” But whose house? My house 
is my domicile, my home; so “house” and 
“home” are synonymous. Where I live I call 
my home. My wife calls it her home; my 
son calls it his; and it is also the home or 
house of our servant. If we had boarders, it 
would be their home. 

Our courts frequently have great difficulty 


in determining the home or place of residence, 
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especially in cases of divorce. Is it where one 
eats? Or where he sleeps? Suppose he has 
no regular place of sleeping, but always gets 
his meals at the same table? Palestine was a 
warm country. A shepherd follows his sheep 
from place to place, sleeping on the ground 
wherever night overtakes him. Where is his 
home? Where was the home of Jesus? 

Matt. 8:20: “The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have nests; but the Son of man hath not where to lay 
his head.” 

The Jewish test was the place of eating, 
not sleeping. Now for the ’erube. A whole 
town has a picnic; everybody brings a basket 
for the common feast, and lo, they are all one 
household, and the whole enclosed town is, in 
legal fiction, the home and “house” of every- 
body living in it. The food or eating, or 
something about this, is called “’erube hazerot” 
(Jewish Encyc.). 

Therefore, no restriction existed to bearing 
burdens from any part of the village to another 
within the walls. But they must not be brought 
in or carried out through the gates. I suppose 
the practical results were good. Traffic to and 
from the towns was interrupted on the Sab- 
bath, and countless discomforts, that would 
have resulted from a stricter decision, were 


eliminated. 
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You remember that at the pool of Bethesda 
Jesus found a man (John 5:5) ‘which had 
an infirmity thirty and eight years,” and healed 
him on the Sabbath. When the Jews saw this 
man carrying his mat, they said: “It is the 
sabbath day: it is not lawful for thee to carry 
thy bed.” Two suggestions occur to me: 

First: That the pool of Bethesda was 
outside of Jerusalem, and so in “open space,” 
where he might carry his bed only four cubits. 
The location of this pool has never been 
conclusively determined. 

John 5:2 says it was “at Jerusalem by 
the sheep market.” Notice at, not in, Jeru- 
salem. The marginal reading for the word 
“market” is “gate.” A stockyard, I think, 
would be outside the city wall. 

Second: ’Erube hazerot could not possibly 
be practiced in a great city like Jerusalem. 
Small districts might be divided off where the 
neighborhood would form such a community; 
but I imagine the whole thing was mainly 
confined to small hamlets or towns. 

In either event the man carrying his mat 
was violating the law as promulgated by the 
authorities. You ask: “Did not Jesus com- 
mand this?’ It would take a whole paper 
to answer that; and if I tried it, I would get 


entirely away from my subject. Suppose your 
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Lesson Committee arrange for a paper or 
two from some member of the class on the 
whole subject of Jesus and the Sabbath. 

As I have heretofore stated, a fire on the 
Sabbath may happen in a Jewish home or 
place of business. “Things that might be 
saved from fire constituted another solicitude 
of Rabbinical Sabbath legislation” (Jewish 
Encyc.). I should think it a severe test of 
loyalty were I compelled to stand idly by and 
see things, valuable and precious, burn up, 
because the law says I must not bear them out 
of my burning house on the Sabbath. 

In a superficial, and I fear faulty, manner 
I have tried to present the three specific pro- 
hibitions regarding the Sabbath. There remains 
the general command: 


“In Ir Tuoou SHatt Not Do Any Work” 


If so much discussion has arisen over the 
specific commands embracing only a single thing 
or word, we may surely expect an endless 
controversy when a general question is involved. 

What Is Work? Easy, you say? Let us 
see. A game of baseball is play for the boys, 
but work for the regular teams. Golf is 
recreation for the business man, but work for 
the professional. Embroidery is a pleasure 


for you or your daughter; but how about the 
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nun who toils her life away on a robe for the 
priest? Did Moses mean that the boys could 
play ball, the business man golf, and your 
daughter spend her time at embroidery on the 
Sabbath, because these things are done for 
amusement? What shall we say? Is there 
any test we can apply to determine just what 
does, and what does not, come within this 
command? 

In Leviticus and Numbers we have grouped 
together a list of feasts when work was 
prohibited: 

Lev. 23:3: “Six days shall work be done: but the 


seventh day is the sabbath of rest, an holy convocation; ye 
shall do no work therein.” 


Next comes the Passover on the 14th of 
the first month. The day after, or 15th of 
the month, begins the feast of unleavened bread. 
On the first and seventh days of this feast it 
is commanded (vs. 7, 8): “Ye shall do no 


servile work therein.” In exactly the same 
words this command is repeated in Num. 28: 
L552 5. 


Then in Leviticus 23 we have Pentecost 
(v. 21): “Ye shall do no servile work therein.” 
Num. 28:26: “In the day of the firstfruits 
. . . ye shall do no servile work.” 

Sabbatical Seventh Month. Lev. 23: 24, 
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25: “In the first-day of the month, ... ye 
shall do no servile work therein.” Exactly the 
same in Num. 29:1. The 1oth of this month, 
Day of Atonement, ‘‘ye shall do no work in 
thatesame= days (ley23 223) ceney ersems a 
“Ye shall do no manner of work.” Num. 29: 
7: “Ye shall not do any work therein.” The 
15th of this seventh month began the seven 
days’ Feast of Tabernacles (Lev. 23:34). On 
the first and eighth days of this feast, we read: 
“Ye shall do no servile work therein” (Lev. 
23:35, 36). 

Numbers goes into more detail, but for the 
first and eighth days uses exactly the same 
words as Leviticus: ‘Ye shall do no servile 
work therein” (Num. 29: 12, 35). 

In these passages we have mentioned three 
classes or degrees of work. First, it is limited 
to “servile work,” thus intimating that certain 
work may be done. Second, there is no limita- 
tion, and only the word ‘‘work”’ is used; and, 
third, the stronger expression “any work.” 
Possibly the statement in Lev. 23:31, “no 
manner of work,” for the Day of Atonement, 
is even stronger. 

In every case the Sabbath command is 
emphatic: “Ye shall not do any work.” Lev. 
23:24, 25 may seem to be an exception. It 


says of the seventh month: 
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“In the first day of the month, shall ye have a sabbath, 
a memorial of blowing trumpets, an holy convocation. Ye 
shall do no servile work therein.” 


The seventh-day Sabbath would seldom 
come on the first day of any month. So some- 
thing else must have been intended. The Re- 
vised Version does not say “sabbath,” but 
“solemn rest.” 

From these we see that the Sabbath com- 
mand was more stringent than for any of the 
others, except the Day of Atonement, therefore 
the court must ascertain what is intended by 
the expression, “Thou shalt not do any work.” 
It is not an easy task. What did the court 
find? 

Preceding a reiteration of the Sabbath 
command in Ex. 35:1, Moses says: ‘These 
are the words which the Lord hath com- 
manded, that ye should do them.” ‘These are 
the words.” ‘‘That ye should do them.” How 
are you going to “do” “words”? You can 
do things, perform acts, but how do words? 

The teachings of Pythagoras and Aristotle 
were esoteric; that is, their public discourses 
had one meaning for the crowd and a deeper 
and broader one for their students who were 
privately instructed. To some extent the 
teaching of Jesus was acroatic. 


1See Note 1, at the end of this paper. 
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John 16:25: “These things I have spoken unto you in 
proverbs [margin, “parables”’—‘“figures”]: but the time 
cometh, when I shall no more speak unto you in proverbs 
[or figures], but I shall shew you plainly of the Father.” 

In John 16:12 he gives the reason: “I 
have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.” 

In John 14:26 he says of the Holy Spirit: 
“He shall teach you all things.” 

A fine example of the acroatic teaching of 
Jesus is the parable of the sower, which, you 
remember, he explained fully to his disciples. 
I give these that you may not be alarmed, but 
interested, when I say that many great thinkers 
believe that the whole Scriptures are intensely 
esoteric; that every word, numeral and figure 
is pregnant with a deep meaning that the 
wisest of earth have not yet fathomed. If 
this is so, it is an unanswerable argument for 
verbal inspiration. The Jews believed that 
every word was used carefully for a specific 
purpose, and that in the expression, ‘“These 
are the words,” is found the solution of our 
problem. 


THIRTY-NINE “AsoT’—“FATHERS”’ 


Note, it does not say these are words, but, 
“These are the words.” I understand the 
article ‘‘the” is in the Hebrew as well as the 
English. 
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Now, the numerical value of the Hebrew 
dabar “word” is thirty-six. It is in the 
plural. Add two for that and one more for 
the article, and you have thirty-nine, Jewish 
Encyc. 

“Forty in Hebrew denotes the extreme 
number,” Jewish Encyc. No more than 
forty stripes could be given a culprit (Deut. 
25:3), so the custom was to give forty less 
one, or thirty-nine. Thus in two ways we 
arrive at the same number. Now, what does 
it all mean? Why, that Moses intended to 
prohibit thirty-nine different kinds or classes 
of work and no more or less. Isn’t that good 
logic? 


KINDs OF WoRK 


Next we are to determine what kinds of 
work were contemplated. What were they? 
Not watchmaking, for they had no watches; 
not electrical, for it was unknown. How shall 
we proceed? Why, find out what kinds of 
work were known to Moses. In his day they 
had grazing, farming and building. Why, 
yes, sure! the Tabernacle furnishes the key. 
The work done in constructing that must have 
been what Moses had in mind. It would be a 
hard job to hunt these out of the Scriptures. 


Fortunately, the Mishnah gives them. 
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THIRTY-NINE CLASSES OF WORK PROHIBITED 


They are: “Sowing, plowing, reaping, gathering into 
sheaves, threshing, winnowing, cleansing, grinding, sifting, 
kneading and baking; shearing, bleaching, beating and dyeing 
wool; spinning, making a warp, making two thrum-threads, 
weaving two threads, splitting two threads, tying, untying, 
sewing two stitches, tearing in order to sew two stitches; 
hunting deer, slaughtering, skinning, and salting it, tanning, 
scraping off (the hair), cutting up (the hide); writing two 
letters, erasing for the purpose of writing two letters; build- 
ing, pulling down; extinguishing fire, kindling fire, beating 
with a hammer; carrying from one premises to another” 
(Jewish Encyc., X., p. 599). 


“The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley; 
And leave us naught but grief and pain 
For promised joy.” 
—Burns, “To a Mouse.” 


The finest spun theories do the same thing. 
It was soon found that the thirty-nine would 
not begin to cover the various kinds of work 
that could be devised by unregenerate members 
of the tribes. Put yourself in the place of 
those old Doctors and imagine them arguing 
something like this: What is the trouble? 
Are the Scriptures in error? No, that can 
not be! Have we misinterpreted? Let us 
think! Our ablest teachers have agreed on 
this, so it ought to be correct. We are up 
against a stone wall. 


The Sabbath is constantly being desecrated, 
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and when we try to bring the culprits to pun- 
ishment, they prove that the work they were 
doing is not included in the list. Something 
must be done. What can it be? Let us see. 
Why, sure! The Scriptures are infallible and 
the interpretation is correct. We are on the 
right track. The only trouble is we didn’t go 
far enough. 

The thirty-nine are only the chief classes 
of prohibited work. They are abot—‘fathers.” 
Each one has _ toladot—‘‘children’—or  sub- 
classes which are naturally allied with, or 
grow out of, it. Thirty-nine is right. It is 
the key-word. We must stick to that. There- 
fore, each abot must have thirty-nine toladot 
or subordinate classes. Thirty-nine times 39 
equals 1,521, plus the original 39 equals 1,560. 
I reckon that will catch them. If any son of 
Belial imagines he can get around the law now, 
just let him try it; and he will find he can 
“be taken with hands” (see 2 Sam. 23:6). 

Fifteen hundred and twenty-one new kinds 
of work in addition to the original thirty-nine! 
If I knew, I would not try to give them. I 
never could get it straight. I had to go to 
the public library three or four times, check 
and recheck, to be sure I had the first thirty- 
nine right. 

Fifteen hundred and sixty different classes 
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of work, all figured out with mathematical 
accuracy from the numerical value of the 
Hebrew dabar—‘word;’ and all dependent 
on the theory that the language in Ex. 35:1 
is esoteric. Do you wonder that an eminent 
Jewish rabbi characterized the whole thing as 
“mountains suspended by a hair’? (Jewish 
Encyc. ) 

Is there any lesson in this for Christians? 

Thirty-nine classes of work expanded by 
amplifications to 1,560! I haven’t read the 
whole bunch, but I have gone over it enough 
to excite my curiosity; and enough also to make 
me feel that the processes of the Jewish mind 
are past finding out. For instance, under which 
of the thirty-nine abot (“fathers”) would you 
classify the following: 

“Making your bed;” “dressing the hair;” 


“paring finger-nails;” “throwing a_ stone;” 
“clapping hands;” “music;” ‘trumpet-calls;” 
“swimming;” “jumping;” “dancing;’’ “holding 


court,” and a hundred others? 

“Weddings were not permitted on the sab- 
bath” (Jewish Encyc.). How do you make 
out that a wedding is work? If it is, of which 
abot is it the toladot or child?’ 

Well, right or wrong, we have a long list 


1To this question, Mrs. W. E. Rhoades, a member of the class, 
replied: “Tying a knot.” 
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of the kinds of work no man may do, but we 
are not by any means at the end of our task. 
As each offense occurs, the question of guilt 
and punishment must be decided. Let us note 
a few decisions. Some of them are mighty 
interesting. 


CASES AND JUDGMENTS 


Tying and untying a knot became a very 
knotty question. Both “tying” and “‘untying” 
are among the thirty-nine chief or abot class. 
Trouble begins. A caravan arrives at sun- 
down. If they leave the loads on the camels 
—bearing burdens. If they take them off— 
untying. A boat reaches landing; how can it 
be fastened? A camel gets loose and begins 
raising havoc; how fasten him up again? 

After due and grave deliberation it was 
decided—a Ja United States Supreme Court— 
that there were reasonable and unreasonable 
knots; and that those which could be tied and 
untied with one hand were not within the 
prohibition of the law. 

It was also decided that ‘“‘a Levite may tie 
a broken string on his instrument while per- 
forming in the temple” (Jewish Encyc., X., 
Pp. 594). 

But the women, the blessed women! How 


they unmake laws and shatter decisions! What 
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a terror they are to governors and judges and 
courts! In Vermont a short time ago a 
woman was convicted of the murder of her 
husband in a most diabolical and atrocious 
manner and a perfect pandemonium of pro- 
test went up from all parts of the country 
when she was sentenced to be hanged. The 
other day I read of the dilemma over a 
similar case in Connecticut, where they say a 
woman has not been executed in more than a 
century. The fact is, the authorities do not 
dare to punish a woman as they would a man. 
What a row Mrs. Pankhurst and her sister 
suffragettes raised in England. 

Do you imagine it was much different in 
the olden time? How was a woman to dress 
up in her “best bib and tucker’ without tying 
her girdle and a dozen other knots? Do you 
think she was going to pay any attention to 
their stupid old laws? Not a bit of it. She 
tied her knots in the morning and untied them 
at night, and perhaps a dozen times during 
the day. So there! Now, what are you going 
to do about it? Do you think she was going 
around, looking like a fright, all day? Not 
much. 

Well, they brought her up before the court, 
and the old, gray-haired judges looked her 


over, while she smiled upon them with the 
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innocence and guilelessness of a child. They 
decided at once that the law was not intended 
to apply to women at all. It was for those 
rascally camel-drivers, who were always loiter- 
ing along the way, instead of hurrying into 
camp and getting things shipshape for the 
Sabbath. 

Slaughtering was among the original thirty- 
nine. Slaughtering what? Just slaughtering 
anything. Don’t swat that fly! If a flea or 
mosquito is biting, you may kill it in lawful 
self-defense, but if it has got through biting, 
don’t touch it—‘‘slaughtering,” transgression of 
the law. 

Doctoring was not named among the orig- 
inal thirty-nine. From which was it derived? 
Well, I reckon that may depend on the doctor. 
If an osteopath, it might be related to “knead- 
ing.” If a dentist—why, “grinding,” sure. A 
surgeon? ‘That is easy—‘‘cutting up the hide.” 
Once I got a bill that made me feel the whole 
profession came under the head of “‘skinning.” 

Most of the contentions between Jesus and 
the Jews were that he would persist in healing 
on the Sabbath. Modern Jews say they do not 
understand this unless the ancient Hebrews 
were objecting, not to his healing, but to his 
method; that is, magic (Luke 11:15), “He 
casteth out devils through Beelzebub.” 
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The Jewish Encyclopedia (X., p. 597) 
says: 


“Whenever life was in danger, the sabbath law was 
set aside.” 

Again: “In the case of one dangerously sick, whatever 
was ordered by a competent physician might be done re- 
gardless of the Sabbath; but it had to be done by pious and 
prominent Jews, not by non-Jews.” 

“Water might be heated and the lamps lighted.” “In 
accidents, too, every help might be extended.” 


The same authority also (X., p. 599) says: 


“Tf doctors disagree and only one says that certain work 
shall be done in order to save the patient’s life, no question 
need be asked, and any one may perform such work. If a 
child is locked in a room and there is danger that it will die 
of fright, the door may be battered down in order to re- 
lease it. It is forbidden to hinder even the desecration of 
the Sabbath when a life is at stake, ‘for the laws of the 
Torah are not laws of vengeance against the world, but 
laws of pity, mercy, and peace.’” 


Possibly these quotations are from later 
decisions and show the influence of a more 
enlightened sentiment; for certain it is that 
they did object to the healing by Jesus on the 
Sabbath. Perhaps they did not deem a life 
in danger. In one case, at least, some say the 
objection was to his method. 


John 9:6: “When he had thus spoken, he spat on the 
ground, and made clay of the spittle, and he anointed the 
eyes of the blind man with the clay.” 
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The gist of the offense was “kneading” 
the spittle into clay. 

Fine Distinctions. 

“A sprained member might not have cold water poured 


over it, but it might be bathed in the usual way” (Jewish 
Encyce., X., p. 597). 


If one, having a canker sore in the mouth, 
takes some wash to soothe it, and spits out 
the wash, it is unlawful doctoring; but if he 
swallows the liquid after rinsing his mouth, it 
is food, and the whole thing is right and 
proper. 

I find my time up, so I must leave for my 
next paper the incident of animals fallen into 
a pit, and a consideration of the line of reason- 
ing which runs through all of these decisions. 


NOTES ON PAPER VII. 
NOTE NO. 1. (See page 187.) 

Our English translation uses here the word “Sabbath,” a 
noun, but in the Hebrew the adjective shabbathon is used and means 
sabbath-like (see article of Professor Maynard, Note No. 3, p. 116), 
where the difference between the noun and the adjective is fully 
explained). ; 
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Read before Class, Sunday, Nov. 16, 1913 


CONCLUSION OF STATUTES AND DECISIONS 


Animal in a Pit. 


Matt. 12:11: “What man shall there be among you, 
that shall have one sheep, and if it fall into a pit on the 
sabbath day, will he not lay hold on it, and lift it out?” 


Modern Jews are puzzled about this. The 
Jewish Encyclopedia says: 

“Tf an animal has fallen into a well, it is provided with 
food until the Sabbath is over, if this is possible; if not, 
covers, cushions and mattresses are placed under it so it 


may get out without further aid; but the animal might not 
be drawn out by man.” 


Can you comprehend the logic of this? To 
do the things named might require twice as 
much work as to pull the animal out. Under 
which of the thirty-nine classes of work does 
this come, anyway? 

Chambers’ ‘‘Book of Days” gives a tragic 
case. In a story of Richard de Clare, Earl 
of Gloucester (2, 525), he says: 
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“In the year 1260, a Jew of Tewksbury fell into a sink 
on the Sabbath, and, out.of reverence for the day, would 
not suffer himself to be drawn out. The Earl, out of rever- 
ence for Sunday, would not permit him to be drawn out the 
next day, and between the two he died.” 


SUBTLE DISTINCTIONS 


“A pail might be fastened with a band, but not with a 
rope” (Jewish Encye.). 

“Where two men performed one piece of work (e. g., 
carry a beam) in common, but each alone does less than 
would render him liable, and it is within the power of each 
to do it alone, both are exempt. . . . But when the work 
exceeds the strength of each alone, and it is necessary to do 
it together, both are guilty’ (Jewish Encyc.). 

“Work which destroys merely, does not entail a 
penalty; but destruction preliminary to building, is for- 
bidden” (Jewish Encyc.). 


Among the original thirty-nine are “tearing, 
in order to sew two stitches,” and “erasing for 
the purpose of writing two words.’’ These 
may furnish the key, and yet “pulling down” 
is specifically mentioned. 


REASONING 


While I can not understand many of the 
decisions, I see a line of reasoning which runs 
through them in which I find three underlying 
thoughts. 

Profit. “The work prohibited was work 
for profit” (Jewish Encyc.). Under this may 


come the idea that nothing may be done which 
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ought to have been done before the Sabbath, or 
to save doing it some other day. 

Religious Motive. ‘““Work from a religious, 
or some high altruistic, motive was permitted” 
(Jewish Encyc.). Such as “‘setting aside as 
holy, vowing to pay the value of things so 
set aside; putting under the ban (a beast 
devoted to the Temple) and collecting the 
priest’s portion of tithes” (Jewish Encyc.). 

Intention. Now we are getting on to 
familiar ground. The intent of an accused 
person is the subject of careful scrutiny by our 
courts. ‘Malice aforethought’” marks the 
difference between murder of the first and 
second degree. Intent to do bodily harm 
makes a penitentiary offense of common “as- 
sault and battery.” But, under our law, a 
man engaged in an unlawful undertaking is 
responsible for anything that he may do. For 
instance, if he try to rob a man, and, in the 
scuffle, accidentally kill him, he is guilty of 
murder. 

The Hebrew courts gave much more weight 
to the intention. The Jewish Encyclopedia 
says: 

“Work, to be punishable, must be performed with the 
intention of doing this particular work.” 

Therefore, “if one throw a stone, intending to strike a 


man or animal, and the stone struck a tree and broke one of 
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its branches; or if one intended to gather grapes and gath- 
ered dates, or vice versa, there was no punishment.” 


If the violation of the Sabbath would neces- 
sarily follow a certain act, the party would be 
guilty regardless of intention. Thus: A man 
cut off the head of a bird to get a plaything 
for his child. No law against this could be 
found, but the bird died, and though the man’s 
chief object was not to kill it, he was held 
under the term ‘“‘slaughtering,’’ because the 
death of the bird must necessarily follow its 
decapitation (Jewish Encyc., X., p. 594). 

When I began this study, and read the 
subtle distinctions of the Jewish Doctors, I was 
inclined to ridicule what seemed to me their 
foolishness and inconsistency. The more I 
have studied and come to comprehend the 
spirit of those old Doctors, the more I have 
changed my mind about them. I am coming 
to believe that they were honest, conscientious 
and intelligent men, earnestly desirous of up- 
holding the law, yet feeling the necessity of 
mitigating the rigors of the strict construction 
which came down to them in the Mishnah. 
They were hampered by precedent and prac- 
tice, just as our courts are by erroneous deci- 
sions of judges who have gone before. It is 
a fearful thing to send a man to the scaffold 


for riding on his ass, or pass sentence of death 
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upon a tender-hearted woman because she could 
not forbear handing out a dole to a beggar at 
her door. Do you wonder that they searched 
the Scriptures, seeking in every word for a 
hint or clue to a way of escape? Most of the 
errors they made were in the interests of 
humanity, while striving to maintain respect 
for the day and the law of their Lord. 

Then,.too, we must remember their point 
of view. 


“In the Halakah, the observance of the Sabbath, like 
any other Pentateuchal ordinance or statute, is treated as a 
legal duty or debt laid upon the Israelite; and the manner 
and measure in which this duty must be discharged are 
legally fixed” (Jewish Encyc., X., p. 594). 


It was a question of the strict letter of the 
law. 


Spirit Is Lire AND LETTER Is DEATH 


Ley. 18:5: “Ye shall therefore keep my statutes, and 
my judgments: which if a man do, he shall live in them: I 
am the Lorp.” 

Ezek. 20:11: “I gave them my statutes, and shewed 
them my judgments, which if a man do, he shall even live 
in them.” 

Rom. 7:10: “The commandment, which was ordained 
to life, I found to be unto death.” 

Rom. 7:6: “We should serve in newness of spirit, and 
not im the oldness of the letter.” 

2 Cor. 3:5, 6: “Our sufficiency is of God; who also 


hath made us able ministers of the new testament; not of 
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the letter, but of the spirit: for the letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life.” ‘ 

Rom. 2:28, 29: “For he is not a Jew [nor a heathen, 
nor a Christian], which is one outwardly; . . . but he 
is a Jew [or a Christian], which is one inwardly; and cir- 
cumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the 
letter.” 


Let me again remind you that in all of 
this discussion we must be fair. Without doubt, 
the Jewish tribunals, just as our own, dealt 
too much in technicalities. We must remember 
that the Torah was the law of the land, and 
violations of it were punished by the courts. 

I have not read the Mishnah nor the Tal- 
mud, but have given illustrations as quoted by 
various authors. Naturally, only extreme cases 
would attract attention and be cited. Do not 
laugh at them. I can match every freak deci- 
sion of those Jewish courts with judgments 
solemnly rendered by the tribunals of our own 
day and country that are just as absurd. 

It has occurred to me that many of these 
subtle distinctions may not have been decisions 
in actual litigation, but perhaps only academic 
discussions by the rabbis. Of course there 
were trials, convictions and punishments; and 
our consideration of the question is not com- 
plete until we have examined the character of 
their trials and the method of inflicting punish- 


ment. 
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PENALTY 

Death. 

Ex. 31:14: “Ye shall keep the sabbath therefore; for 
it is holy unto you: every one that defileth it shall surely 
be put to death: for whosoever doeth any work therein, 
that soul shall be cut off from among his people.” 

We seem to have here two classes of 
offenses, with two grades of punishment. The 
expression, “cut off from among his people’’ 
(Hebrew, karath), means that the offender 
shall be ostracized, or, to use a familiar ex- 
pression, “drummed out of camp.” The first 
thought is that ‘‘defileth” refers to an aggra- 
vated case. 

To the man who happened to wear his 
ring, or to the woman who braided her hair, 
they surely would not mete out the same punish- 
ment as to him who, in defiance of all sense of 
decency, and perhaps for the very purpose of 
showing his contempt for the law, would com- 
pel all his slaves and cattle to toil in the field 
during the whole of the Sabbath day. 

Well, the very next verse says: 


Ex. 31:15: “Whosoever doeth any work in the sab- 
bath day, he shall surely be put to death.” 


This is repeated in Ex. 35:2. Does not 
this seem pretty harsh? Is it just? 
Jas. 2:10: “Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 


yet offend in one point, is guilty of all.” 
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The Jewish Encyclopedia (X., p. 599) 
says: 7 

“There was no distinction in the punishment meted 
out to the transgressor, whether he performed one of the 
chief works or one of their ‘taladot, except as regards the 
sacrifice to be offered in case a number of works coming 
under the same head were performed unwittingly. In either 
case, if the work was done wittingly in the presence of two 
witnesses who had warned the transgressor of the attendant 
penalty, the punishment was stoning; if there were no wit- 
nesses, the punishment was ‘karet’; and if the transgression 
was committed unwittingly, the transgressor had to bring 
a sin-offering.” 

“Later,” it says, “flagellation was substituted for the 
severer penalty” (X., p. 594). 


ONLY THE GUILTY PUNISHED 


Let me call your attention to a merciful 
provision found in the Hebrew laws, which 
shows them to have been thousands of years 
ahead of their times. When a man committed 
a fault, it was not uncommon, among nations 
of antiquity, to visit the punishment upon all 
his family and kindred, as well as on the 
culprit himself. . This cruel and unjust practice 
is not unknown among Oriental people to-day. 
Many an innocent son has gone to execution 
with his guilty father. Many a wife has been 
sold into slavery for the crime of her husband. 
Listen! 


Deut. 24:16: “The fathers shall not be put to death for 


the children, neither shall the children be put to death for 
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the fathers: every man shall be put to death for his own sin.” 

Ezek. 18:20: “The soul that sinneth, it shall die. The 
son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall 
the father bear the iniquity of the son: the righteousness of 
the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be upon him.” 


Amaziah respected this law when he 
avenged the murder of his father (2 Kings 
Ta7:6;-.2 Chron, 2264). 1) ams atean lOngeeg 
account for the case of Achan (Josh. 7: 24, 
25) except on the theory that all his family 
were equally guilty. They could hardly have 
been ignorant of the spoils secreted in his 
tent. TRIAL 

The pages of history are dripping with 
the blood of the innocent victims of unfair 
and cruel trials that were a hideous mockery 
of justice and humanity. The rack and other 
forms of torture, trial by combat, walking 
barefoot over red-hot iron, and many other 
horrible tests of guilt or innocence, have dis- 
graced the jurisprudence of almost all the 
nations of the world. 

When you are inclined to doubt the inspi- 
ration of the Bible, or question the direct 
interposition of a compassionate God in form- 
ing that marvelous Hebrew people, just ask 
yourself how it came that the principles of 


equity and justice, adopted by them, were so 
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much more enlightened and merciful than those 
of even Christian people who came upon the 
stage of action three thousand years later. 

No cruelties to extort confession were prac- 
ticed by them. No magic tests or necromancy 
were tolerated. Casting lots is mentioned 
many times in the Bible, as a means of ascer- 
taining the will of God. 


Proy. 16:33: “The lot is cast into the lap; but the 
whole disposing thereof is of the Lorp.” 


I find three places where it was used to 
discover the offender: 

Josh. 7: 16-21: Achan is pointed out; and 
the Babylonish garment, the silver and gold 
concealed in his tent, are brought to light. 

1 Sam. 14: 40-43: Jonathan is found to 
have incurred his father’s rash curse, of which 
he was in ignorance. 

Jonah 1:7: Jonah is discovered to be the 
‘Sonah”’ of the trip. 

These instances are not trials, but rather 
in the line of detective work, preliminary to a 
trial, but not a part of it. The fact that, in 
all three of these cases, confession followed 
the lot, demonstrates the reverent awe inspired 
by that solemn appeal to Jehovah, and made 
a trial unnecessary. Whenever trials are held, 


they must be under due forms of law. 
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Oral Testimony. 


Num, 35:30: “The murderer shall be put to death by 
the mouth of witnesses; but one witness shall not testify 
against any person to cause him to die.” 

Deut. 17:6: “At the mouth of two witnesses, or three 
witnesses, shall he that is worthy of death be put to death; 
but at the mouth of one witness he shall not be put to death.” 

Deut. 19:15: “One witness shall not rise up against a 
man for any iniquity, or for any sin, in any sin that he sin- 
neth: at the mouth of two witnesses, or at the mouth of 
three witnesses, shall the matter be established.” 


“At the Mouth of Witnesses.’ Do you 
realize that this means “oral testimony” of one 
who speaks of his own knowledge, and not by 
hearsay, in a solemn court of justice, where 
the accused is confronted by his accuser? How 
many centuries of wrongs were endured by 
our fathers, how much of struggle and sacri- 
fice, of treasure and blood and life, has it cost 
to win for us this boon! 

At Runnymede, June 15, 1215, the barons 
of England wrested from King John the great 
charter of liberty and called it the “Magna 
Charta.” In this we read: 


38. “No bailiff from henceforth shall put any man to 
his law upon his own bare saying, without credible witnesses 
to prove it.” ° 

39. “No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned or dis- 
seised, or outlawed, or banished, or anyways destroyed, nor 
will we pass upon him, nor will we send upon him, unless 
by the lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the 
land.” 
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40. “We will sell to no man, we will not deny to any 
man, either justice or right?’ 


Are these not strange words? Would you 
not say that such pledges ought to be considered 
as a matter of course? Was it not a crown 
of honor for the king who signed them? Then, 
why, after putting his seal to this parchment, 
did King John exhibit such rage? What did 
it mean? Why, that, after thousands of 
years, the world was but just beginning to rise 
to the level of the laws of Moses and the 
prophets. 

The “Magna Charta”’ is called the ‘‘Palla- 
dium of English Liberties,” but it only marked 
the beginning of a long and tragic struggle. 
The Tudors and the Stuarts systematically 
evaded its provisions. Through servile judges 
and corrupt ministers, these monarchs en- 
croached upon the liberties of the people until 
the life of no man or woman in all of England 
was safe. Let me give one illustration: 

Sir Walter Raleigh, one of the bravest 
and most beloved gentlemen in the English- 
speaking world, was imprisoned and executed 
on a trumped-up charge because he had in- 
curred the enmity of a personage powerful at 
court. Hallam, in his “Constitutional History 
of England” (I., p. 347), says: 
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“His conviction was obtained on the single deposition 
of Lord Cobham, an accomplice, a prisoner, not examined 
in court, and known to have already retracted his accusa- 
tion.” 


Such a crime as this could not have been 
perpetrated under the Hebrew procedure. It 
was accomplished, as Macaulay (‘History of 
England,” L,-p. 90) says, by “a class os 
courts the memory of which is still, after the 
lapse of more than two centuries, held in deep 
abhorrence by the nation. Foremost among 
these courts, in power and infamy, were the 
Star Chamber and the High Commission.” 

They were both abolished by the Long 
Parliament in 1640-42, and a Bill of Rights 
was enacted, whose principles have been incor- 
porated into every constitution of English- 
speaking countries. After the Constitution of 
the United States was adopted, it was found 
that they were not as fully set forth as they 
should have been, and soon amendments were 
made to remedy the defect. Amendment VI. 
says: 

“In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, . . . and to be in- 


formed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be 
confronted with the witnesses against him.” 


The Constitution of Nebraska (Sec. 11) 
says: 
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“In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall have the 
right . . . to meet the witnesses against him face to 
face.” 


Thus the fundamental law of our land is 
careful to preserve for us just those safeguards 
that we find promulgated in the laws of Moses 
many thousands of years ago. Do not esteem 
them too lightly; they are denied in some 
prominent nations even in this day. 

Two Witnesses. Many a felon would go 
free to-day if it were necessary to produce two 
witnesses against him. Our laws do not re- 
quire it, and to this extent are harsher than 
those of old. 

Perjury. We have stringent laws against 
perjury, but I fear we are not as diligent in 
the enforcement of them as we ought to be. 
The Bible regards a false witness with peculiar 
loathing, and over and over again are the 
people warned against this sin. The Decalogue 
says: “Thou shalt not bear false witness.” 


Ex. 23:1: “Thou shalt not raise [margin, “receive’”] 
a false report: put not thine hand with the wicked to be an 


unrighteous witness.” 
Prov. 19:5: “A false witness shall not be unpunished,- 


and he that speaketh lies shall not escape.” 
To make this more emphatic and impres- 


sive, the identical words are repeated in 


verse 9. 
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These commands, given and reiterated so 
often, must have made a profound impression, 
but the law does not stop with that. 

Deut. 19: 16-19: “If a false witness rise up against any 
man to testify against him that which is wrong; then both 
the men .. .. shall stand before the Lorp, before the 
priests and the judges, . . . and the judges shall make 
diligent inquisition: and, behold, if the witness be a false 
witness, and hath testified falsely against his brother; then 


shall ye do unto him, as he had thought to have done unto 
his brother.” 


Few, if any, men with wickedness in the 
heart, and falsehood upon the lips, could endure 
such an ordeal in the sanctuary of Jehovah. 
There is something about religion that tears 
the mask from a false face, and many a hard- 
ened wretch has broken down when con- 
fronted with the crucifix of the Saviour, the 
bones of saints, or a consecrated relic. 

No man of ordinary hardihood would dare 
to stand in the Temple Court, beside the blood- 
stained altar, and repeat his tale of lies. The 
incense slowly rising to heaven would cast 
portentous shadows of evil. The very veil 
that hides the mysterious Holy of Holies in 
its gentle undulations would wave an awful 
warning to his soul. He simply could not 
stand it. He would quail before the scrutiny 
of the judge, and the nicest fabric of falsehood 


would melt away under cross-examination. 
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Judgment. If in a trial, with all the safe- 
guards to protect the innocent that are known 
in our day and nation, the accused is found 
guilty, then judgment is stern and relentless. 


Num. 15:35: “All the congregation shall stone him 
with stones without the camp.” 


And this extreme penalty was visited upon 
a man who was convicted of gathering sticks 
upon the Sabbath day (Num. 15: 32-36). 

Have we finished? No. One more test 
to be sure the trial was fair and the conviction 
just. In our time, if the witness, whose testi- 
mony secured conviction of a criminal, must be 
his executioner, do you not think it would tend 
to make him more careful in giving that testi- 
mony? Listen! 

Deut. 17:7: “The hands of the witnesses shall be first 


upon him to put him to death, and afterwards the hands of 
all the people.” 


How pregnant with meaning were those 
words of Jesus: 
John 8:7: “He that is without sin among you, let him 


first cast a stone at her.” 


PARTINGS 


The verdict has been rendered and the 
Sabbath-breaker stands condemned among his 


fellows. Was there some dear one who clung 
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to him still, in all his guilt and misery? Was 
there some aching heart that still beat true in 
all his degradation? 


“Who was her father? 
Who was her mother? 
Had she a sister? 

Had she a brother? 

Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all others?” 


Ah, me, the pangs of parting! What 
scenes of tearful memory come to me out of 
the past! I am standing again in the streets 
of a great city as the “boys in blue” go march- 
ing by to join in the fearful struggle between the 
North and South. Can I ever forget? All 
up and down that long column of marching 
men are women and boys and girls, trudging 
along through the dusty street beside the men 
they love. 

There is a young woman, close to a stalwart 
form; her face is white and drawn with agony, 
but she tries to smile and hide her tears. There 
is another, and another—and another—oh, 
scores of them! 

There is a strong, bearded man leading a 
little girl by the hand. His face is firm and 
set toward the front, but see how his lips 


tremble whenever the knotted cords release 
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their grip. There is another, and another— 
yes, scores of them!” 

Here comes one carrying a child. He has 
shifted his musket to the left shoulder. He is 
talking low and earnestly: “Papa will soon 
come back, sweetheart, and you must be his 
brave little girl. You are a soldier’s daughter.” 
But she only throws her arms more tightly 
about his neck and cries as though her heart 
would break. 

There is a young man in his teens. A 
smile is on his face, but his lips are white and 
bloodless. Beside him walks a queenly form. 
What though her face is grimed with dust 
and her faltering steps do not keep time to 
the martial music of the band? She does not 
heed the gaping crowd. She does not hear 
the cheers; but silently on she goes, clasping 
the hand of her boy, and sending through all 
his veins the throbbing love of mother, and 
pouring into his soul the courage of woman’s 
self-sacrificing spirit. 

Not one scene alone was this, but again 
and again I saw it repeated every time a regi- 
“ment went to the front; and I never forgot 
those agonized partings. Those soldier boys 
went forth to glorious victory or still more 
glorious death. In their partings was the 


comfort of hope; but what of him who stands 
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in the camp of Israel under the condemnation 
of the law? 

But, you say, he was a criminal. Ah, yes; 
but think you crime with all its hideous guilt 
can quench the love of mother? Do you 
remember the infamous Barrett brothers?’ 
Some years ago their mother came to my office 
just after one of them had been hanged in 
Minnesota. She was a little, old, weazen-faced 
body. Her form was frail and bent, her fore- 
head seamed with care and want, and her 
cheeks and hands were wrinkled and marked 
with hard work and hard living. I can see 
her now as she sat before me, sobbing and 
telling of her boy. “Jimmie was a good boy,” 
she repeated, over and over again, till my 
heart ached in sympathy with her sorrow. 

Our prison regulations permit a monthly 
visit to the men within the walls. Once a 
month may sister, brother, wife or mother take 
some word of cheer and love to him who may 
no more come forth to life and happiness. 
They tell us that the prisoners long for these 
visits, and from the one just past look forward 
to the next to come. 

Yes, they come, a brother once or twice, 
and then he is too busy. Sister? Yes, three 
and even four times, and then she, too, forgets. 


1A family of noted criminals in Omaha. 
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Wife? Yes, though behind the bars, he 
is still her all in all. Every month she comes, 
and every month, as the day draws near, there 
grows upon the prisoner’s face a look of hope 
and expectation. Every month she comes, one, 
two, four, six, and then she skips a month or 
two, and then the average wife comes no more. 
I understand the records show that no wife 
ever kept these visits up for a longer period 
than three years. Twenty to thirty months 
measure the utmost span of the fondest love 
of the most devoted wife. 

But the mother! No line has yet been 
found to reach the limit of her love. No 
plummet has sounded its depths, and no height 
has ever measured its divine expansion. She 
comes till the months have grown into years, 
and the years are numbered by decades. She 
comes till snow-white age has crowned her 
brow, and her faltering footsteps tremble over 
the very brink of the grave. 

There is no degradation, or dishonor, or 
shame, or disgrace, that a mother will not 
overlook; no cruelty or crime, no vileness or 
vice or venom, that her love will not forgive. 
No meanness or ingratitude can smother that 
divine flame. No length of time can chill or 
check the ardor of its glow. There is a light 


in the window of mother’s soul for every way- 
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ward child of earth, however far he roams. 


“T am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from” that undying love which dwells 
in the heart of mother. 


And I am also persuaded that, in that camp 
of Israel, some woman’s heart was breaking; 
and some woman’s soul was longing, with all 
the pent-up anguish of her being, to pour forth 
her life in redemption of that guilty man. But 
it could not be. 

EXECUTION 


The trial is over. Sentence has been pro- 
nounced, and the drama moves quickly on. 
No stay of proceedings, no appeal to a higher 
court, no thought of pardon or reprieve from 
a lenient executive, can bring a ray of hope 
to the despairing heart. 

Did they give him time to say good-by to 
mother and wife or sweetheart? I do not 
know. Oh, the tragedy of sin! What count- 
less hearts of innocence and purity have been 
laid broken and bleeding on the altar of love! 
What lives have been wrecked and ruined 
through the misdeeds of those who were near 
and dear to them! 

He had only gathered a few sticks (Num. 
15:32). Thank God we are under the dis- 
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pensation of grace and not the law! Did they 
let him take his wéeping children in his arms 
and whisper words of warning and of comfort 
in their ears? I do not know. I only know 
the law of Jehovah was inexorable. As the 
poet of Greek tragedy sang, ‘‘The great, im- 
mense mind of Jove is not to be transgressed”’ 
(Emerson on ‘‘Fate’), and (Deut. 13: 6-8) 
though it be “thy brother, the son of thy 
mother, or thy son, or thy daughter, or the 
wife of thy bosom, or thy friend, which is as 
thine own soul, ... neither shall thine eye 
pity him, neither shalt thou spare.’’ Can these 
be the words of a compassionate God? Does 
there come a time when the fountains of love 
are dry, and the gates of forgiveness and 
salvation are closed forever? 

I seem to see the circling throng of grave 
and silent faces. Stern is every eye under the 
spell of awful duty. Now the somber pro- 
cession moves with noiseless steps toward the 
gates. Out they pass to the valley of death, 
while the hillsides gleam with the sunlight of 
life. The fields about all glisten in their white 
mantles of manna, but in them to-day no 
gleaner is gathering the bread of promise and 
of blessing. 

The pillar of cloud, on yonder Tabernacle, 


seems dark with the frown of Jehovah. Does 
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he no longer heed the smoke of sacrifice? Can 
no incense longer waft a prayer of repentance 
to the throne of grace? Is there no mercy- 
seat? No, the day of forgiveness is past. 

Did you ever see a man stoned to death? 
Thank God, you have no picture on the walls 
of memory which time can not efface, and no 
closing of the eyes can veil from the vision of 
the soul.’ 

They have reached the place of execution. 
The victim kneels upon the ground. 

He “looked to sun, and stream and plain 
As what he ne’er might see again.” 

The witnesses come forward. Perhaps 
they take him by the hand in mute appeal, for 
that pardon which can no longer come to him. 
And then—only a heap of rough and bloody 
stones in a valley of desolation. 


Num, 15:32, 36: “And while the children of Israel were 
in the wilderness, they found a man that gathered sticks 
upon the sabbath day. ... And all the congregation brought 
him without the camp, and stoned him with stones, and he 
died.” 

Josh. 7:26: “And they raised over him a great heap of 
stones unto this day.” 


“A man that gathered sticks upon the sab- 
bath day.” Will there come a time when you 


1 When a boy, in the city of Detroit, Michigan, I saw a negro 
stoned to death by a mob; and the scene left an ineffaceable impres- 
sion on my mind. 
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and I must stand face to face with a righteous 
God, there to answer the stern accusation of 
an outraged law? Is there for us a mercy- 
seat? Can we find a way of escape? 

‘“‘A man that gathered sticks upon the sab- 
bath day,” and they “stoned him with stones, 
and he died.” 


Heb. 2:2, 3: “If the word spoken by angels was sted- 
fast, and every transgression and disobedience received a 
just recompence of reward; how shall we escape, if we neg- 
lect so great salvation?” 


IX 
THE SABBATH IN JEWISH HISTORY 


Read before Class, Sunday, Nov. 23, 1913 


JEwisH FIDELITY 


N our consideration of the Sabbath I feel that 

it will be instructive to give a few cita- 
tions from history which show how sacred 
the Jewish people regarded this institution, 
and the tenacity with which they clung to 
Sabbath observation even under great tribula- 
tion. I have had neither time, nor the sources 
of information, to make these citations com- 
plete or exhaustive, but the few I have collected 
will demonstrate the earnestness of conviction 
and steadfastness of purpose with which the 
Jews endured suffering, sacrifice and death, 
rather than prove recreant in their loyalty to 
Jehovah and his law. 

McClintock and Strong (Encyc. Eng. Lit.) 
give an instance of a Jew steering a ship in a 
storm, who dropped the helm as the sun went 
down and left the vessel to the sport of the 
wind and waves. This, like the Jew of Tewks- 
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bury, cited in my eighth paper, can hardly be 
designated as a historical illustration. It is 
the act of a single person, not a people, and 
hence may be deemed a case of individual 
fanaticism. What I want to show is how the 
Jews, as a people, regarded and observed the 
Sabbath. 

Most, if not all, of the historical references 
come in that period of strife which followed 
the conquests of Alexander. After his death, 
the nations conquered by him were divided 
among his generals. The family of Ptolemy 
had Egypt, and Antiochus ruled Syria. Be- 
tween these two strong and contentious neigh- 
bors the Jews had a pretty hard time. Their 
country was invaded and devastated first by one 
and then by the other. To submit to Ptolemy 
invited war and retribution from Antiochus; to 
yield to Antiochus meant invasion from Egypt. 

At the risk of wearying you, I will review 
some events to show the striking contrast be- 
tween the Jews and Samaritans, and some of 
the causes of the intense animosity of the Jews 
toward those people who seemed to hold so 
lightly their religious obligations, including 
Sabbath observance. 

Josephus (Ant. 9-14-3) says: 

“When they see the Jews in prosperity, they pretend 


. . that they are allied to them, and call them kinsmen, 
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as though they were derived from Joseph, . . . but when 
they see them falling into low condition, they say they are 
no way related to them.” 


ORIGIN OF TEMPLE ON MrT. GERIZIM 


Palestine was a province of the Persian 
Empire. Josephus (Ant. 11-7-2) says: 


“Now when John had departed this life, his son Jaddua 
succeeded in the high priesthood. He had a brother, whose 
name was Manasseh. Now there was one Sanballat, who 
was sent by Darius, the last king (of Persia), into Samaria. 
He was a Cuthean by birth; of which stock were the 
Samaritans also. This man knew that the city Jerusalem 
was a famous city, and that their kings had given a great 
deal of trouble to the Assyrians, and the people of Celesyria; 
so that he willingly gave his daughter, whose name was 
Nicaso, in marriage to Manasseh, as thinking this alliance 
by marriage would be a pledge and security that the nation 
of the Jews should continue their good will to him.” 


Instead of conciliating, this marriage dis- 
gusted the Jews. Josephus further says (Ant. 
T1-8-2): 


“They commanded Manasseh to divorce his wife, or not 
approach the altar, the high priest himself joining with the 
people in their indignation against his brother, and driving 
him away from the altar. Whereupon Manasseh came to his 
father-in-law, Sanballat, and told him, that ‘although he 
loved his daughter Nicaso, yet he was not willing to be de- 
prived of his sacerdotal dignity on her account, which was 
the principal dignity in their nation, and always continued 
in the same family.’ And then Sanballat promised him not 
only to preserve to him the honor of his priesthood, but to 
procure for him the power and dignity of a high priest, and 


would make him governor of all the places he himself now 
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ruled, if he would keep his daughter for his wife. He also 
told him, further, that he Would build him a temple like to 
that at Jerusalem, upon Mount Gerizim, which is the highest 
of all the mountains that are in Samaria, and he promised 
that he would do this with the approbation of Darius the 
king. Manasseh was elevated with these promises, and 
stayed with Sanballat, upon a supposal that he should gain 
a high priesthood, as bestowed on him by Darius, for it 
happened that Sanballat was then in years, But there was 
now a great disturbance among the people of Jerusalem, be- 
cause many of those priests and Levites were entangled in 
such matches; for they all revolted to Manasseh, and San- 
ballat offered them money, and divided among them land for 
tillage, and habitations also, and all this in order every way 
to gratify his son-in-law.” 


Sanballat was a shrewd politician. When 
Alexander was besieging Tyre (Ant. 11-8-4) 
“he renounced Darius, and, taking with him 
seven thousand of his own subjects, he came 
to Alexander.” 


“He told him that ‘he had a son-in-law, Manasseh, who 
was brother to the high priest Jaddua; and that there were 
many others of his own nation, now with him, that were 
desirous to have a temple in the places subject to him; that 
it would be for the king’s advantage to have the strength of 
the Jews divided into two parts, lest when the nation is of 
one mind, and united, upon any attempt for innovation, it 
prove troublesome to kings, as it had formerly proved to 
the kings of Assyria.’ Whereupon Alexander gave Sanballat 
leave so to do; who used the utmost diligence, and built the 
temple, and made Manasseh the priest.” 


A few months Jater Sanballat died. 
After the fall of Tyre and Gaza, Alexander 


marched to Jerusalem, and on account of 4 
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dream bestowed many special privileges upon 
the Jews. Then, to quote further from 
Josephus (Ant. 11-8-6) : 


“The Samaritans, who had then Shechem for their 
metropolis (a city situate at Mount Gerizim, and inhabited 
by apostates of the Jewish nation), seeing that Alexander 
had so greatly honored the Jews, determined to profess 
themselves Jews, for such is the disposition of the Samari- 
tans, as we have already elsewhere declared, that when the 
Jews are in adversity they deny that they are of kin to 
them, and then they confess the truth; but when they per- 
ceive that some good fortune hath befallen them, they im- 
mediately pretend to have communion with them, saying 
that they belong to them, and derive their genealogy from 
the posterity of Joseph, Ephraim and Manasseh. Accord- 
ingly they made their address to the king with splendor, and 
showed great alacrity in meeting him at a little distance 
from Jerusalem. . . . They desired that he would come 
to their city, and do honor to their temple also. : 
They petitioned that he would remit the tribute of the 
seventh year to them, because they did not sow thereon. 

They said they were Hebrews. . . . He asked 
them again whether they were Jews, and when they said 
they were not Jews, ‘it was to the Jews (said he) that I 
granted that privilege.’ ” 


But he promised to look into the matter 
later on. You notice the request of the Samar- 
itans was based upon their observance of the 
Sabbatical year. 

From these references we see that Shechem 
has become not only a political or governmental 
capital in opposition to Jerusalem, but, through 


its temple, was a religious center rivaling that 
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upon Mount Moriah. Manasseh, the high 
priest of the temple on Mount Gerizim, was of 
the family of Aaron, and with him were a large 
number of the Levites. The Hebrew people 
were divided into two bitter and antagonistic 
factions, just as Sanballat had promised King 
Alexander. 


“Our FATHERS WORSHIPPED IN THis Moun- 
TAIN” (John 4: 20) 


Many sacred associations clustered about 
Shechem. It was the first city in Canaan vis- 
ited by Abraham (Gen. 12:6). Here Jacob 
bought a piece of land (Gen. 33:19), dug a 
well (John 4:6), and “erected there an altar, 
and called it El-Elohe-Israel” (Gen. 33: 20) or 
“God the God of Israel.’’ Here was buried 
the body of Joseph, which the children of 
Israel had brought from Egypt. It was a 
Levitical city and one of the cities of refuge 
(Josh. 20:7). Here Joshua gathered the 
tribes after the conquest of Canaan, here were 
the mountains of blessing and cursing, and here 
had been the capital of the kingdom of Israel. 

To quote again from Josephus (Ant. 
11-8-7) : 

“Now when Alexander was dead, the government was 


parted among his successors, but the temple upon Mount 


Gerizim remained. And if any one were accused by those 
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of Jerusalem of having eaten things common, or of having 
broken the Sabbath, or of any other crime of the like nature, 
he fled away to the Shechemites, and said that he was ac- 
cused unjustly.” 


Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, invaded Pales- 
tine, and Josephus says (Ant. 12-1-1): 


“He also seized upon Jerusalem, and for that end made 
use of deceit and treachery; for as he came into the city 
on a Sabbath day, as if he would offer sacrifices, he without 
any trouble gained the city, while the Jews did not oppose 
him, for they did not suspect him to be their enemy , 
and because on that day they were at rest and quietness.” 


Josephus, in his treatise against Apion 
(1-22), gives a quotation from Agatharchides 
regarding this capture as follows: 


“*There are a people called Jews, and dwell in a city the 
strongest of all other cities, which the inhabitants call Jeru- 
salem, and are accustomed to rest on every seventh day; on 
which times they make no use of their arms, nor meddle 
with husbandry, nor take care of any affairs of life, but 
spread out their hands in their holy places, and pray till the 
evening. Now it came to pass that when Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagus, came to this city with his army, that these men, 
in observing this mad custom of theirs, instead of guarding 
the city, suffered their country to submit itself to a better 
lord; and their law was openly proved to have commanded 
a foolish practice. 

“*This accident taught all other men but the Jews to 
disregard such dreams as these were, and not to follow the 
like idle suggestions delivered as a law, when, in such un- 
certainty of human reasonings, they are at a loss what they 
should do.’” 


Commenting on this, Josephus says: 
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“Now, this our procedure seems a ridiculous thing to 
Agatharchides, but will appear to such as consider it with- 
out prejudice a great thing, and what deserved a great many 
encomiums; I mean, when certain men constantly prefer the 
observation of their laws and their religion towards God 
before the preservation of themselves and their country.” 


Ptolemy carried a large number of Jews 
and Samaritans as slaves to Egypt. These cap- 
tives should have become united by a common 
adversity, but it seems they entered into acri- 
monious debate, and even contest, as to 
whether they should send their offerings to the 
Temple at Jerusalem or to that at Gerizim 
(Josephus, Ant. 12-1-1). This grew in bitter- 
ness and extent until it became a national issue. 
Indeed, Josephus tells us (Ant. 13-3-4) : 

“The Jews and Samaritans in Alexandria did now make 
a sedition one against another, and disputed about their 
temples before Ptolemy himself; the Jews saying that ac- 
cording to the law of Moses the temple was to be built at 
Jerusalem; and the Samaritans saying that it was to be 
built at Gerizim. They desired, therefore, the king to sit 
with his friends, and hear the debates about these matters, 
and punish those with death who were baffled. . . . They 
took an oath, by God and the king, to make their demonstra- 
tions according to the law.” 


We are told that the Jews were quite 
anxious about their friends who were to take 
part in this debate lest they should be defeated, 
but they were pretty shrewd. They secured 


the first innings, and, instead of giving argu- 
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ments out of the law, according to their agree- 
ment, Andronicus, their spokesman, simply told 
of a long line of high priests succeeding one 
another; how kings of Asia had honored the 
Temple at Jerusalem with donations and splen- 
did gifts; that this Temple was very ancient 
and known all over the world, while that at 
Gerizim was simply a modern innovation. It 
is very possible they used other arguments— 
bribery, in other words—well known and 
powerful with kings and politicians of that day, 
for they got the verdict without giving the 
Samaritans a chance to present their side of the 
question. The two poor fellows who were to 
have done this were put to death before they 
_ had said a word. That this tragic incident did 
not end the debate is shown by the question 
put to Jesus by the woman at Jacob’s well. 
You see, her question was, to use a modern 
expression, still a real “‘live wire.” 


ORIGIN OF SEPTUAGINT VERSION 


Just a short diversion. The Ptolemies were 
Greeks, and when they established their capital 
at Alexandria, it became the head of Greek 
learning and culture. They founded two great 
libraries in which were collected the writings 
of all the most eminent scholars of the world. 


We have larger libraries to-day, but in com- 
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parison with the age, and the extent of litera- 
ture, no collection of books in all the world’s 
history has been so complete as that at Alex- 
andria. Learned men of enthusiasm were 
employed. No expense was spared. Original 
writings were gathered from every land and 
translated into Greek. 

An illustration of how the purposes of God 
may be accomplished, even through the calamity 
of man, is given us in this case. Among the 
many Jews carried captive to Egypt were some 
scholars, priests or scribes, who made known 
the fact that the Jews had certain Scriptures of 
great antiquity. This was reported to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and, at a cost that would be 
astounding to-day, he procured the translation 
of those Scriptures into Greek. Thus we have 
what is known as the Septuagint Version of 
the Old Testament. 

These libraries of Alexandria continued to 
grow till they contained hundred of thousands 
of volumes, rolls and original manuscripts. 
Indeed, a specialty was made of securing orig- 
inal writings to such an extent that if any 
traveler was found with one, it was confiscated 
and a copy made and given him in return. 

I myself feel quite sure that if these libra- 
ries had been preserved, we should have found 


in them some, if not all, the original copies of 
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the Gospels and Epistles of the apostles. Un- 
fortunately, they suffered loss by fire some two 
or three times, when the city was captured by 
Julius Caesar and other conquerors. At last, 
in 640 A. D., when Alexandria was pillaged 
by the Arabians under Amru, the whole thing 
was destroyed. 

It is said that, after the fall of the city, 
a Greek scholar attached to the Arabian army 
called the attention of Amru to these libraries 
and asked for the books as a gift. Amru 
submitted the matter to the Caliph Omar. His 
reply was that if the books contained the same 
doctrine as the Koran they were not needed. 
If they contained teaching contrary to the 
Koran, they were dangerous, so in either case 
they had better be destroyed. So these price- 
less treasures of history and learning were 
distributed among the four thousand baths in 
the city and for six months served to supply 
the fires with fuel. It is only fair to add that 
some modern critics have doubts as to the size 
of these libraries and think the story of their 
destruction has been exaggerated; but I am 
sure the full extent of the calamity, and the 
loss to the world, can never be fully known, 
much less exaggerated. But we have wandered 
far away from our subject. Let us get back 
to the Sabbath. 
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SABBATH OBSERVANCE BY JEWS AND SAMARI- 
TANS ~CONTRASTED 


1 Mac. 1:1 tells how Antiochus the illus- 
trious (Epiphanes), after conquering Egypt, 
captured Jerusalem and ravaged the land of 
Palestine, and commanded that the Jews cease 
their Temple worship, prohibited the Sabbath, 
and required all to sacrifice to idols. 


Verses 57, 59, 60 say: “King Antiochus set up the abomi- 
nable idol of desolation upon the altar of God. And they 
cut in pieces, and burnt with fire the books of the law of 
God: and every one with whom the books of the testament 
of the Lord were found, . . . they put to death, accord- 
ing to the edict of the king.” 


In this emergency the conduct of the Jews 
and Samaritans was in marked contrast. Of 
course, Josephus is a prejudiced writer, and we 
must make allowances, but I do not think his 
statements have ever been contradicted. He 
says (Ant. 12-5-5): 


“When the Samaritans saw the Jews under these suf- 
ferings, they no longer confessed that they were of their 
kindred, nor that the temple on Mount Gerizim belonged to 
Almighty God. This was according to their nature, as we 
have already shown. And they now said that they were a 
colony of Medes and Persians; and indeed they were a 
colony of theirs. So they sent ambassadors to Antiochus, 
and an epistle; whose contents are these: ‘To king Antiochus 
the god, Epiphanes, a memorial from the Sidonians who live 
at Shechem. Our forefathers, upon certain frequent plagues, 


and as following a certain ancient superstition, had a cus- 
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tom of observing that day which by the Jews is called the 
Sabbath,’ ” 


To abbreviate the narrative, they aban- 
doned the Sabbath, and worship of Jehovah, 
and named their place of worship ‘““The Temple 
of Jupiter Hellenius.”’ 

Now what did the Jews do? 


1 Mac. 2:1, 2, 15-24: “In those days arose Mathathias, 
a priest of the sons of Jearib, from Jerusalem, and 
te abode in the mountains of Modin. And he had five sons. 
And they that were sent from king Antiochus came thither, 
to compel them that were fled into the city of Modin, to 
sacrifice, and to burn incense, and to depart from the law of 
God. And many of the people of Israel consented, and 
came to them: but Mathathias and his sons stood firm. 
And they that were sent from Antiochus answering, said to 
Mathathias: Thou art a ruler, and an honourable and great 
man in this city, and adorned with sons, and brethren. 
Therefore come thou first, and obey the king’s command- 
ment, as all nations have done, and the men of Juda, and 
they that remain in Jerusalem: and thou, and thy sons, shall 
be in the number of the king’s friends, and enriched with 
gold, and silver, and many presents. Then Mathathias an- 
swered, and said with a loud voice: Although all nations 
obey king Antiochus, so as to depart every man from the 
service of the law of his fathers, and consent to his com- 
mandments: I and my sons, and my brethren will obey the 
law of our fathers. God be merciful unto us: it is not profit- 
able for us to forsake the law, and the justices of God. Now 
as he left off speaking these words, there came a certain 
Jew in the sight of all to sacrifice to the idols upon the 
altar in the city of Modin, according to the king’s command- 
ment. And Mathathias saw and was grieved, and his reins 
trembled, . . . and running upon him he slew him upon 
the altar.” 
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He also slew the king’s messenger and 
his guards; then, leaving all, he, with a large 
following, fled to the mountains. 

When this was reported in Jerusalem, the 
entire garrison pursued them into the wilder- 
ness, and on the Sabbath came upon them in 
caves and demanded their surrender, promising 
clemency: 


1 Mac. 2:36, 37: “But they answered them not, neither 
did they cast a stone at them, nor stopped up the secret 
places [that is, the mouths of the caves they were in]. Say- 
ing: Let us all die in our innocency.” 


Then, according to Josephus (Ant. 12-6-2) : 


“The king’s soldiers fought against them on the Sab- 
bath day, and they burnt them as they were in the caves 
without resistance, and without so much as stopping up the 
entrances of the caves. And they avoided to defend them- 
selves on that day, because they were not willing to break 
in upon the honour they owed the Sabbath, even in such 
distresses; for our law requires that we rest upon that day. 
There were about a thousand, with their wives and children, 
who were smothered and died in these caves.” 


MopIFICATION OF SABBATH LAW 


This awful calamity set the people thinking. 


1 Mac. 2:40, 41: “And every man said to his neighbor: 
If we shall all do as our brethren have done, and not fight 
against the heathens for our lives, and our justifications: 
they will now quickly root us out of the earth. And they 
determined in that day, saying: Whosoever shall come up 
against us to fight on the Sabbath day, we will fight against 
him.” 
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It seems that Mathathias was not among 
those destroyed. He was made the leader of 
the revolt against Antiochus, and persuaded 
his followers to defend themselves even on 
the Sabbath. Josephus (Ant. 12-6-2) says: 


“But many of those that escaped (from the company of 
those slaughtered in the caves, as before stated) joined 
themselves to Mathathias, and appointed him to be their 
ruler, who taught them to fight, even on the Sabbath day; 
and told them that ‘unless they would do so, they would be- 
come their own enemies, by observing the law (so rigor- 
ously), while their adversaries would still assault them on 
this day, and they would not then defend themselves, and 
that nothing could them hinder, but they must all perish 
without fighting. This speech persuaded them. And this 
rule continues among us to this day, that, if there be a 
necessity, we may fight on the Sabbath days.” 


SABBATH RESTRAINS VICTORS IN PURSUIT OF 
SPOILS 


Mathathias died and was succeeded by his 
son Judas, the hero and idol of the Jewish 
people. He was called Maccabeus, a name 
said by some to be derived from the first letters 
of the Hebrew words on his banner, “Mi 
Kamaka Be Elim, Jehovah?’—‘Who is like 
unto thee among the gods, O Jehovah?” (Ex. 
Tiga ts 

The thrilling stories of Maccabeus read 
like fairy tales, or, rather, his victories in the 


name of Jehovah resemble that of Gideon. 
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Years pass; Antiochus has passed away, and a 
new king reigns in his place; still the struggle 
goes on in Palestine. A mighty army under 
the command of Nicanor is ravaging the whole 
country. Now let us skip to the fifteenth 
chapter of 2 Maccabees: 

2 Mac. 15:1-5: “But Nicanor, hearing that Judas and 
his company was in the strong places about Samaria, resolved 
without any danger to set upon them on the Sabbath day. 
Nevertheless the Jews that were compelled to go with him 
said, O destroy not so cruelly and barbariously, but give 
honor to that day, which he, that seeth all things, hath hon- 
ored with holiness above other days. Then the most un- 
gracious wretch demanded, if there was a Mighty One in 
heaven, that had commanded the Sabbath day to be kept. 
And then they said, There is in heaven a living Lord, and 
mighty, who commanded the seventh day to be kept. Then 
said the other, I also am mighty upon earth, and I command 
to take arms, and do the king’s business.” 


In the battle that followed, the Jews under 
Judas Maccabeus (2 Mac. 15:27), 
“Fighting with their hands, but praying to the Lord 


with their hearts, slew no less than five and thirty thousand, 
being greatly cheered with the presence of God.” 


Among the slain they found the boastful 
Nicanor. The second Book of Maccabees is 
pretty badly mixed up, and I find a good many 
Nicanors mentioned, so I am not sure as to 
whether there was only one or two great 
battles between Judas and a general of this 


name. I am inclined to think there was only 
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one, for in all of them Judas calls to the mind 
of his followers the miraculous destruction of 
the Syrians under Sennacherib. In 2 Mac. 
8:10, II we read: 


“Nicanor proposed to raise for the king the tribute 
of two thousand talents . . . by making so much money 
on the captive Jews. Wherefore he sent immediately to the 
cities upon the seacoast to invite men together to buy up 
Jewish slaves, promising that they should have ninety slaves 
for one talent.” 


Thus, you see, he was figuring on capturing 
one hundred and eighty thousand of them. 
Nothing small about his expectations! 

Verse 23 tells us that Judas gave to his 
army for a watchword, “The Help of God,” 
and that he won a decisive victory over 
Nicanor. 


Verses 25-28: “And they took the money from them 
that came to buy them and pursued them on every side. But 
they came back for want of time: for it was the day before 
the Sabbath: and therefore they did not continue the pursuit. 
But when they had gathered their arms and their spoils 
they kept the Sabbath: blessing the Lord who had delivered 
them that day. Then, after the Sabbath, they divided the 
spoils to the feeble and the orphans and the widows: and 
the rest they took for themselves and their servants.” 


JERUSALEM CAPTURED ON THE SABBATH 


2 Maccabees 5 tells of the capture of 
Jerusalem by Appolonius, prince under Anti- 


ochus, and verses 25 and 26 state: 
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“Who when he was come to Jerusalem, pretending 
peace, rested till the holy day of the Sabbath: and then the 
Jews keeping holiday, he commanded his men to take arms 

and running through the city with armed men, he 
destroyed a very great multitude.” 


Judas himself is slain in a subsequent battle 
with Bacchides, another general of the king, 
and his brother Jonathan is made leader of 
the Jews. 

Let us read from Josephus (Ant. 13-1-3): 

“When Bacchides knew that Jonathan had pitched his 
camp among the lakes of Jordan, he observed when their 
Sabbath day came, and then assaulted him, as supposing 
that he would not fight because of the law (for resting on 
that day). But he exhorted his companions (to fight) ; and 
told them that their lives were at stake, since they were 
encompassed by the river and by their enemies, and had 
no way to escape. ... So, after he had prayed to God to 
give them the victory, he joined battle with the enemy, of 
whom he overthrew many.” 


The account in both Maccabees and 
Josephus indicates that it was a drawn battle, 
from which :both sides were glad to with- 
draw. However, it demonstrated that the 
Jews, when cornered, would fight on the Sab- 
bath day. 

After four years of gallant struggle, Jona- 
than was captured by treachery, and died. 
Then the Jews made his brother Simon high 
priest and leader. In one year he captured 


the cities of Gaza, Joppa and Jamnia, and 
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“took the citadel of Jerusalem by siege” (Ant. 
13-6-7). 

After eight years he was killed at a feast 
by Ptolemy, his son-in-law. Years of factional 
warfare and strife follow, and the Romans 
under Pompey enter the scene, and are at the 
walls of Jerusalem. The city is divided. Some 
were for war, and, quoting again from 
Josephus (Ant. 14-4-2) : 


They “seized upon the temple, and cut off the bridge 
which reached from it to the city, and prepared themselves 
to abide a siege; but the others admitted Pompey’s army 
in, and delivered up both the city and the king’s palace to 
him. ... Pompey pitched his camp within (the wall) on 
the north part of the temple, where it was most practicable; 
but even on that side there were great towers, and a ditch 
had been dug,’ and a deep valley begirt it round about, for 
on the parts toward the city were precipices, and the bridge 
on which Pompey had gotten in, was broken down; how- 
ever, a bank was raised day by day, with a great deal of 
labor... . And had it not been our practice, from the days 
of our forefathers, to rest on the seventh day, this bank 
could never have been perfected, by reason of the oppo- 
sition the Jews would have made; for though our law gives 
us leave to defend ourselves against those that begin to 
fight with us, and assault us, yet it does not permit us to 
meddle with our enemies while they do anything else. 

3. Which thing when the Romans understood, on those 
days which we call Sabbaths, they threw nothing at the 
Jews, nor came to any pitched battle with them, but raised 
up their earthen banks, and brought their engines into such 
forwardness that they might do execution the next days. 


1Strabo (B. XVI., p. 763) says this ditch was sixty feet deep 
and 250 feet broad. 
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And any one may hence learn how very great piety we 
exercise towards God, and. the observance of his laws.” 


The priests, he says, continued their office, 
offering morning and evening sacrifices, even 
though some were killed by stones and missiles 
hurled by the Roman engines. Of the last day 
of the slaughter it is said: 


“The enemy fell upon them, and cut the throats of those 
that were in the temple, yet could not those that offered 
the sacrifice be compelled to run away, neither by the fear 
they were in of their own lives, nor by the number that 
were already slain, as thinking it better to suffer whatever 
came upon them, at their very altars, than to omit anything 
that their laws required of them.” 


Mommsen (Vol. IV., p. 171) thus describes 
the final capture of the Temple by Pompey: 


“The Capital submitted; the steep Temple rock was 
defended by that fanatical band for three months with an 
obstinacy ready to brave death, till at last the besiegers 
effected an entrance while the besieged were resting on the 
Sabbath, possessed themselves of the sanctuary, and handed 
over the authors of that desperate resistance, so far as they 
had not fallen under the sword of the Romans, to the axes 
of the lictors.” 


Pompey went into the Temple, saw all the 
riches and beauty, but did not carry off a 
thing. He was followed by Julius Cesar, and 
we see how Rome could hold the world in 
subjection. They exercised as little govern- 


ment as possible, and permitted conquered 
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people to enjoy their local laws and their 
religion. 


RECOGNITION OF SABBATH IN ROMAN 
DECREES 


In Antiquities 14-10-6 Josephus sets out in 
full a decree of Cesar, in which I find that the 
yearly tribute for the Jews was omitted the 
Sabbatical year, and no one should “raise 
auxiliaries within the bounds of Judea.” 

Later a decree by the Roman Senate (Ant. 
14-10-13) ‘freed the Jews which are in Asia 
from going into the armies,” ‘‘on account of 
the superstition they are under.’’ Also (Sec. 
20) it was provided that “the Jews may be 
allowed to observe their Sabbaths, and other 
sacred rites, according to the laws of their 
forefathers.” Similar decrees and orders fol- 
lowed from time to time, so that it is well 
established that as the Jews, under their law, 
could not march, bear arms or fight on the 
Sabbath, they were entirely exempt from service 
in the armies of Rome (Ant. 14-10-12). 


OUTLAWS IN BABYLONIA 


Over in Babylonia there was gathered a 
Jewish band of outlaws, led by one Asineus, a 
sort of Robin Hood, which the governor under- 
took to suppress. Josephus (Ant. 18-9-2) 
says: 
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“He got together as great an army as he could, both 
of Parthians and Babylonians, and marched against them, 
thinking to attack them and destroy them, before any one 
should carry them the news. ... He then encamped at a lake, 
and lay still; but on the next day (it was the Sabbath, 
which is among the Jews a day of rest from all sorts of 
work) he supposed that the enemy would not dare to fight 
him thereon, but that he should take them and carry them 
away prisoners without fighting. He therefore proceeded 
gradually, and thought to fall upon them on the sudden. 
Now Asineus was sitting with the rest, and their weapons 
lay by them; upon which he said, ‘Sirs, I hear a neighing of 
horses; not of such as are feeding, but such as have men 
on their backs: I also hear such a noise of their bridles.’ ” 


He sent out a spy to investigate, who soon 
came running back and exclaimed: 


“We are caught ... like brute beasts, and there is a 
large body of cavalry marching upon us, while we are desti- 
tute of hands to defend ourselves withal, because we are 
restrained from doing it by the prohibition of our law, 
which obliges us to rest (on this day).’ But Asineus did 
not by any means agree with the opinion of his spy as to 
what was to be done, but thought it more agreeable to the 
law to pluck up their spirits in this necessity they were 
fallen into, and break their law by avenging themselves, 
although they should die in the action, than by doing nothing 
to please their enemies in submitting to be slain by them. 

“So they fell upon their enemies, and slew a great many 
of them and put the rest to flight.” 


Last oF JEwisH NATION 


Now we come to the last great war, which 
was to destroy Jerusalem and end the Jewish 


nation. The Jews are rising in all parts of the 
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country. In his “Jewish Wars” (2-17-10) 
Josephus cites a case in which a small Roman 
garrison was treacherously slaughtered, and 
tells of the indignation caused: 


“For, indeed, it so happened that this murder was 
perpetrated on the Sabbath day, on which day the Jews 
have a respite from their works on account of divine 
worship.” 


In the same struggle, during the Feast of 
Tabernacles at Jerusalem (B. J. 2-19-2), we 
read: 


“The Jews, when they saw the war approaching their 
metropolis, left the feast, and betook themselves to their 
arms; and taking courage greatly from their multitude, 
went in a sudden and disorderly manner to the fight, with 
a great noise, and without any consideration had of the rest 
of the seventh day, although the Sabbath was the day to 
which they had the greatest regard; but that rage which 
made them forget the religious observation (of the Sab- 
bath) made them too hard for their enemies in the fight.” 


Josephus was appointed governor of Gali- 
lee, and in his autobiography (Sec. 32) tells of 
a dilemma in which he found himself. Report 
came that Tiberias was in revolt. He says: 


“Upon hearing which news I was very much alarmed; 
for I had already sent away my armed men from Tarichee 
to their own homes, because the next day was our Sabbath; 
for I would not have the people of Tarichee be disturbed 
(on that day) by a multitude of soldiers... .I had about 
me no more than seven armed men, besides some friends, 
and was doubtful what to do; for to send to recall my own 


forces I did not think proper, because the present day was 
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almost over, and had those forces been with me, I could not 
take up arms on the next day, because our law forbids us 
so to do, even though our necessity should be very great.” 

So he used brains instead of force and 
recovered Tiberias by stratagem. 


SELF-DEFENSE ON SABBATH 


Religious and moral laws have provisions 
that seem contradictory. From the illustrations 
given it is clear that the Jews regarded it a 
violation of the Sabbath to bear arms or 
engage in battle. After the terrible disaster 
in the early part of the Maccabean Wars, this 
was modified to permit self-defense; but was 
never regarded as allowing any aggressive 
action. 

CAPTURE OF JERICHO 


I do not understand how they harmonize 
all this with the course pursued by Joshua in 
the capture of Jericho. He marched his forces 
about that city on seven consecutive days, and 
if he began on the first of the week, then the 
seventh day of grand assault was the Sabbath. 

In my next and last paper I will discuss 
what was considered essential in the observance 
of the Sabbath by pious Jewish individuals. 
What manner of day was it? What impres- 
sions did it make upon the mind and heart of 


the worshiper? 
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Read Before Class, Sunday, Dec. 7, 1913 


MISCONCEPTIONS 


“pe burdensome legal obligations and the 
rigid enforcement of them, as already set 
forth, have a tendency to create in our minds 
a Sabbath day of gloom and hardship. The 
tenacious and fanatical adherence to the ob- 
servance of the day, even in the face of death 
itself, as shown in my last paper, gives us 
the impression that those old Jews were actu- 
ated mainly by duty and obligation, and not by 
preference and desire. In the midst of dan- 
gers and distress, were they moved to keep 
this day, not because its keeping was agreeable, 
but because Jehovah had so commanded, and 
would visit disobedience with punishment far 
more terrible than any that man could inflict? 
Let us see! 


SABBATH AND Day oF ATONEMENT COMPARED 


In my seventh paper I contrasted the vari- 


ous laws prohibiting labor during certain feasts. 
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We found the provisions regarding the Sabbath 
and day of atonement to be the same, while 
for others the prohibition applied to servile 
work only. 

On the day of atonement and the Sabbath 
no work of any kind may be done, but in other 
respects these days are in marked contrast. 


ATONEMENT—Day oF FASTING AND SOUL 
AFFLICTION 

Lev. 23:27, 29, 32: “On the tenth day of this seventh 
month there shall be a day of atonement: it shall be an 
holy convocation unto you; and ye shall afflict your souls. 
.. . For whatsoever soul it be that shall not be afflicted in 
that same day, he shall be cut off from among his people. 
It shall be unto you a sabbath of rest, and ye shall afflict 
your souls.” 


The expression ‘sabbath of rest’—shab- | 
bath, shabbathon—can not refer to the seventh- 
day Sabbath, as that would seldom come on the 
tenth day of the seventh month. It must mean, 
as in Lev. 23:24, that this day of atonement 
was to be observed in all respects as a solemn 
rest-day.” 

Num. 29:7: “And ye shall have on the tenth day of 


this seventh month an holy convocation; and ye shall afflict 
your souls.” 

Ps. 35:13: “My clothing was sackcloth: I humbled 
(margin, “afflicted”] my soul with fasting.” 

Isa. 58:5: “Is it such a fast that I have chosen? a day 
for a man to afflict his soul? is it to bow down his head as 


1See paper of Professor Maynard, Note 3, Paper IV. 
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a bulrush, and to spread sackcloth and ashes under him?” 


These passages indicate that the day of 
atonement was observed in humiliation, fasting 
and prayer. 


SABBATH—Day OF FEASTING, JOY AND 
GLADNESS 


In contrast with this the Sabbath was to 
be a day of joy and feasting. 


Ex. 13:6: “The seventh day shall be a feast to the 
Lorp.” 


Cook, in his “Bible Commentary” (Note 
12 on Ex, 20, p. 340), says: 

“Fasting on the Sabbath was strictly prohibited’ (Otho. 
Rab. Lex., p. 608), and I have already referred to the fact 
that those Churches which observe Lent require feasting 
on every Sunday during that season; and this is just as 
imperative as fasting on the secular days.” 

Isa. 58:13: “Call the sabbath a delight.” 

Hos. 2:11: “I will also cause all her mirth to cease, 
her feast days, her new moons, and her sabbaths.” 


Ainsworth translates Ex. 12:14 to read: 
“Ye shall festivally keep it a feast to Jehovah.” 

I find that a feast was frequently, if not 
always, a part of the program on ancient days 
of worship. Our word “festival” is derived 
from the Roman dies festi (days consecrated 
to the worship of their gods), and this worship, 


according to Harper’s ‘“‘Dictionary of Classical 
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Literature and Antiquities,” was by “sacrifice, 
banquets, and games.” 

The Encyclopedia Britannica defines festi- 
vals as days set apart for religious observances, 
and Strabo says: 


“The Greeks and barbarians have this in common, that 
they accompany their sacred rites with festal remission of 
labor.” 


Josephus lists the Sabbath among the Jew- 
ish festivals, and in 1 Chron. 29:21, 22 we 
read: 


“And they sacrificed sacrifices unto the Lorp,... and 
did eat and drink before the Lorp on that day with great 
gladness.” 


The Jewish Quarterly Review (111, 763) 
says of the Sabbath: 


“Tt is celebrated, by the very people who did observe 
it, in hundreds of hymns, which would fill volumes, as a 
day of rest and joy, of presentiment of the pure bliss and 
happiness which are stored up for the righteous in the 
world to come.” 


The Jewish Encyclopedia (X., p. §90) 
says: 

“According to the testimony of the Haggadah, the Sab- 
bath was looked upon and observed as a day of joy. Samuel 
ben Nahman declared that the Sabbath was intended to be 
a day of good cheer. Fasting was forbidden upon it even 
up to noon. Expenses incurred for a proper, joyful Sabbath 
celebration do not impoverish; on the contrary, riches are 


the reward of those who enjoy the Sabbath.” 
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A case is cited of some students too poor 
to provide properly for the day, who occupied 
Friday with the story of creation, and mirac- 
ulously received a fatted calf for the Sabbath 
feast. 

By the same authority we are told that 
it was the duty of those who were able to 
provide the means for their poorer brethren 
to properly observe the day. 

Neh. 8:10: “Go your way, eat the fat, and drink the 


sweet, and send portions unto them for whom nothing is 
prepared.” 


This gave a sharper sting to the rebuke of 
Jesus, when he answered the Jews who com- 
plained of his disciples for plucking wheat on 
the Sabbath. Neither Mark (2:23) nor Luke 
(12:1) brings out this point. But Matthew, 
who wrote for the Jews, tells the whole story. 

Matt. 12:1: “At that time Jesus went on the sabbath 
day through the corn; and his disciples were an hungred, 
and began to pluck the ears of corn, and to eat.” 

You know it all, how the Pharisees remon- 
strated and Jesus reminded them of a hungry 
David, and said (v. 7): 

“But if ye had known what this meaneth, I will have 
mercy, and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the 
guiltless.” 

They well knew what he meant was this: 
If the Sabbath has been violated, you are the 
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guilty ones. My disciples were hungry and it 
was your duty to provide them meat. Had 
your souls been filled with mercy instead of 
criticism, you would have done this, then there 
would have been no temptation to pluck the 
corn, and the Sabbath would have been properly 
honored. 

Again, the Jewish Encyclopedia says (X., 
P- 590): 

“The Sabbath day was celebrated in a spirit of fervent 
joyfulness, which was not chilled or checked by Halakic 
construction of the Sabbath commandments. The Sabbath, 


indeed, was deserving of the designation of ‘mattanah tobah’ 
—a precious gift from on high.” 


We are even told (Jewish Encyc., X., p. 
590) that “the special blessing in Gen. 2:3” 
was to “vouchsafe impunity to the weak for 
excess in eating and drinking committed in 
honor of the day.” 

According to the Talmud, “mourning was 
interrupted on the Sabbath,” as not in keeping 
with its joyous character (M. K.—Talmud, 
Ven 3) 

Neh. 8:9: “This day is holy unto the Lorp your God; 
mourn not, nor weep.” 


“Change of garments was also esteemed 
essential to the proper. observance” of the Sab- 
bath. A Jew was expected to put on his best 
clothes. Everybody should by foresight and 
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frugality. provide suitable dress for this day 
of joy, and on one occasion it was “noticed 
with displeasure that Aha ben Haninah wore 
mended sandals.” 

I confess that the idea of Sabbath as a day 
of feasting and gladness came to me with 
something of a shock. It is so contrary to the 
thoughts and feelings I have always had. My 
Puritan antecedents, the gloomy Sabbaths of 
my childhood, without a book but the Bible, 
with no music, no childish play or laughter, but 
everything stiff, formal and solemn, have all 
caused to linger in my memory a day that was 
anything but a ‘delight.’ Indeed, to my 
boyish notion it was ‘“‘the day of all the week 
the” worst. I have, therefore, gone over this 
phase of the question with some care; have 
examined and re-examined authorities several 
times for my own information and satisfaction, 
and submit a few quotations for your consider- 
ation. 

The “Encyclopedia of Biblical Literature,” 
by McClintock and Strong, states that the 
Mishnah “permits three meals of choicest food 
cooked the day before and kept warm in vessels 
set in dry hay or chips’ (fireless cooker). 

The Encyclopedia Brit. (ninth ed.) says: 


“The positive duties of its observance were to wear 
one’s best clothes, eat, drink, and be glad.” 
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Smith’s “Bible Dictionary”: 


“We have more than once pointed out that pleasure, 
as such, was never considered by the Jews a breach of the 
Sabbath; and for their practice in this respect ... early 
Christian fathers taunt them with abstaining on that day 


only from what is good and useful, but indulging in dancing 
and luxury.” 


Kitto’s “Encyclopedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture’’ states: 


“It was adapted to the physical and moral nature of 
man, and aimed at his moral and physical well-being. This 
being the case, it is hard to conceive how and by what per- 
version it is, that the Jewish Sabbath has been so persist- 
ently imagined to be a day of joyless austerity, and irksome 
restraint; not a feast, but a fast; not a festival to be thank- 
fully observed, but a day on which a man was to afflict his 
soul; not an invitation to freedom from toil and farewell 
to care, but a part of that yoke of which Peter says, 
‘Neither we nor our fathers were able to bear it.’” 


Smith, in his “Bible Dictionary,” says: 


“Tt was usual for the rich to feast on that day; and our 
Lord’s attendance on stich a feast, and making it the occa- 
sion of putting forth His rules for the demeanor of guests, 
and for the right exercise of hospitality, show that the 
gathering of friends and social enjoyment were not deemed 
inconsistent with the true scope and spirit of the Sabbath.” 


The occasion referred to by Smith occurs in 


Luke 14:1: “And it came to pass, as he went into 
the house of one of the chief Pharisees to eat bread on 
the sabbath day.” 


They watched Him to see if he would heal 


a man with the dropsy. Jesus, answering their 
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thoughts, ‘“‘spake unto the lawyers and Phar- 
iséés’ * (Lukefi4: 3). 

Luke 14:7-9, 12, 13: “He put forth a parable to those 
which were bidden, when he marked how they chose out 
the chief rooms; saying unto them, . . . sit not down in the 
highest room; lest a more honourable than thou be bidden 
of him; and he that bade thee and him come and say to 
thee, Give this man place; . . . Then said he also to him 
that bade him, When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call 
not thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor 
thy rich neighbours; lest they also bid thee again, and a 
recompence be made thee. But when thou makest a feast, 
call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind.” 


Does this not give us a picture of a large 
feast, with a great company of different grades 
of society, all called together by the chief man 
of the town to feast and rejoice on the Sabbath 
day, and does not the presence of Jesus at such 
a feast give full and final sanction to it? 

I am quite sure that a feast, honored by 
the presence of our Lord, would not degenerate 
into self-indulgent gratification or sensuality, 


and would be in harmony with the words of 
Isaiah (56:2): 


“Blessed is the man... that keepeth the sabbath from 
polluting it, and keepeth his hand from doing any evil.” 


“Truth Lies Between Two Extremes.” Be- 
cause the Sabbath was celebrated with feasting 
and joy, we must not conclude that it was a 


day of license and debauchery. My own 
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notion is that it resembles Thanksgiving Day 
as observed by the Puritans, and Christmas 
as celebrated by the Church of England. 

The Jewish Encyclopedia (X., p. 590) 
says: 


“The Sabbath was given to instructive sermons and 
discourses.” 


Philo says: 


“Seven is the image of God, hence the day should be 
given to contemplation and improvement of character, 
searching the Scriptures, fostering the soul’s power, and 
striving after knowledge of truth.” 


In his argument before Agrippa, Nicolaus 
says: 

“The seventh day we set apart from labor; it is 
dedicated to the learning of our customs and laws; we 


thinking it proper to reflect on them, as well as on any 
(good) thing else, in order to our avoiding sin.” 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE 


Public. The king’s guards were changed 
(anisings 115.5). 

The priests begin their Temple service on 
the Sabbath (2 Chron. 23:8). 

The shewbread was changed (Lev. 24:8). 

Temple Service. 


2 Kings 16:18: “And the covert for the sabbath that 
they had built in the house.” 


This has been something of a puzzle. The 
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Revised Version translated it “the covered way 
for the sabbath.” The Douay Bible does not 
translate the word at all, but transfers the 
Hebrew into the English, and says, “The 
musach also for the Sabbath.” Very intelli- 
gible, isn’t it? It is now believed that the 


“covert,” or “musach,” or “covered way,” was 


a balcony on the Temple where the priest 
stood to blow the Sabbath trumpet. 


Josephus (B. J., 4-9-12) refers to “the Pastophoria, 
where one of the priests stood of course, and gave a signal 
beforehand with a trumpet, at the beginning of every 
seventh day, in the evening twilight, as also at the evening 
when the day was finished, as giving notice to the people 
when they were to leave off work and when they were to 
go to work again.” 


It is thought that Ps. 81:3 refers to this 
custom. It says: 


“Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, in the time 
appointed, on our solemn feast day.” 


The morning and evening sacrifices were 
doubled on the Sabbath (Num. 28:9, 10), 
and it is said that Psalm 92, entitled ‘““A psalm 
or song for the Sabbath day,” was sung: 


Ps. 92:1-4: “It is a good thing to give thanks unto 
the Lorn, and to sing praises unto thy name, O most High: 
to shew forth thy lovingkindness in the morning, and thy 
faithfulness every night, upon an instrument of ten strings, 
and upon the psaltery; upon the harp with a solemn sound. 
For thou, Lorp, hast made me glad through thy work: I 
will triumph in the works of thy hands.” 
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Synagogue Service. In Luke 4:16 and 17 
we have a fine picture of Sabbath service in 
the synagogue: 

“As his custom was, he went into the synagogue on 
the sabbath day, and stood up for to read. And there was 
delivered unto him the book of the prophet Esaias. And 


when he had opened the book, he found the place where 
it was written.” 


The “wrath” of the Nazarenes, when they 
“rose up, and thrust him out of the city,”’ and 
“led him to the brow of the hill” to “‘cast him 
headlong,” was all certainly not in keeping 
with their own Sabbath laws. 

When Paul and Barnabas (Acts 13:14) 
“came to Antioch in Pisidia” they went into 
the synagogue on the sabbath day and sat 
down. 

Verse 15: “And after the reading of the law and the 
prophets the rulers of the synagogue sent unto them, say- 
ing, Ye men and brethren, if ye have any word of exhorta- 
tion for the people, say on.” 

At Thessalonica, “where was a synagogue of the Jews: 
... Paul, as his manner was, went in unto them, and three 
sabbath days reasoned with them out of the scriptures” 
(Acts 17:1, 2). 

At Philippi there was no synagogue, and 
(Acts 16:13) Luke says, “On the sabbath we 
went out of the city by a river side, where 
prayer was wont to be made,” and there they 
found a goodly company of the faithful. 
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In this country the religious service is 
usually held Friday evening. It consists of 
music, hymns, reading the law and prophets, 
and a sermon or discourse, all very similar to 
the service of our Protestant churches. 

Two things about Hebrew meetings will be 
noticed. Up behind the pulpit and altar, shin- 
ing through a stained glass, is a light which is 
never permitted to go out. This is supposed 
to represent the Shechinah, the visible presence 
of Jehovah which rested above the mercy-seat. 
Then at one side of the pulpit, and on or in 
front of the platform, sitting in a chair of 
state, with his hat on during all the service, 
you may still see the president or “ruler of the 
synagogue.” 

Observance by Individuals. 

In Mark 15:42 we read: “Now when the even was 


come, because it was the preparation, that is, the day before 
the sabbath.” 


“The preparation,’ why should the day 
before the Sabbath have that peculiar designa- 
tion? The Jewish Encyclopedia says: 


“To more thoroughly safeguard the Sabbath against 
profanation, an hour of the previous day was added to it. 
This was called ‘adding from the profane to the holy,’ 
Warrant for this was found in the use of the definite 
article in Gen. 1:31, ‘The sixth day, or in Ex. 20:10, ‘The 
seventh day.’ ” 


Again: “To a certain extent Friday was included in 
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the Sabbath legislation. Everybody was expected to rise 
very early on that day in order to make the purchases 
necessary for a worthy celebration of the Sabbath; the 
greater the outlay the greater merit.” 

“Dressing of hair and paring of fingernails were at- 
tended to before the advent of the Sabbath. Workaday 
garments were exchanged for better Sabbath clothes. While 
it was still daylight the table was set and it became the 
custom to cover the table with a white cloth. This was 
held in memory of the Manna, as was a certain favorite 
’erub shabbat pie, consisting of two layers of dough between 
which the meat was placed. Two loaves of bread, also in 
allusion to the Manna, were to be on the table.” 

Num, 15:21: “Of the first of your dough ye shall give 
unto the Lorp an heave offering.” 


This was called the Hallah. 

Near dusk the head of the family will 
inquire: 

“Have you set aside the tithe, made the ’erub and 
separated the hallah? Upon receiving an affirmative answer, 
he would say: ‘Then light the lamp’” (Jewish Encyc.). 

As I have already stated, lighting the 
Sabbath lamp is still a ceremony of almost 
universal observance. I am not sure I have 
this just right, but my understanding is that, 
leaving the lighted lamp, and the table with 
its white covering, the whole family go to the 
synagogue for divine worship. Returning home 
with their guests, they all gather about the 
table, and stand, while the head of the family, 
_holding up a cup of wine, recites as an 


invocation or grace: 
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Isa. 58:13, 14: “If thou turn away thy foot from the 
sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my holy day; and call 
the sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lorp, honourable; and 
shalt honour him, not doing thine own ways, nor finding 
thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words: then 
shalt thou delight thyself in the Lorp; and I will cause 
thee to ride upon the high places of the earth, and feed 
thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father: for the mouth 
of the Lorp hath spoken it” (Kiddush Service). 


The feast following this grace was a 
memorial of the special providence of Jehovah. 
The conversation was attuned to lofty themes. 
The glory of Israel, the divine guidance and 
protection, and the prophetic destiny yet to 
come for those who remain faithful to that 
God whose watch-care has attended the steps 
of his children through all the ages of history. 

As stated, the Mishnah required ‘‘three 
meals of choicest food,” so the Sabbath feast- 
ing was continued the next day. I understand 
that on important sacrifices by the rich, they 
made a great feast with the sacrificial meat, to 
which many were invited. It was of such a 
feast, attended by our Lord, that we read in 
the fourteenth chapter of Luke. 

“Myrtle was used for purposes of deco- 
ration on the Sabbath” (Jewish Encyc.). This 
evergreen was, in the olden time, sacred to 
Venus. It was therefore a conspicuous emblem 


at all marriage festivities. There is no occa- 
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sion, among any people, quite as joyful as a 
wedding. To-day we have luncheons, parties 
and dinners galore before the great event. 
Indeed, the bride is frequently quite exhausted 
by the time the ceremony is performed. The 
ancients had a better plan in which most of 
the “‘social functions” came after the marriage, 
and the bride’s presence was not always neces- 
sary for the enjoyment of the guests. 

Pour tunes: (| ef.) 244-167 9; 26: 10; 33° 
11) Jeremiah speaks of the “voice of mirth, 
and the voice of gladness, the voice of the 
bridegroom, and the voice of the bride.” 

Among our race, “orange blossoms” has 
been a term synonymous with marriage, be- 
cause ‘“‘the pure white blossom of the orange- 
tree was worn by brides as typical of purity” 
(Webster’s Unab. Dict.). Much the same was 
myrtle esteemed in classical antiquity; and 
Webster’s Dictionary tells us that ‘fa myrtle 
wreath is yet the customary adornment of a 
bride in Germany.”’ 

What does all this mean? To me it seems 
typical. The Sabbath was not only a day of 
feasting and good cheer, but was a sort of 
wedding anniversary. We are all familiar 
with the ‘marriage of the Lamb” (Rev. 19: 
7-9). His bride is the Church. I confess I 


always supposed the use of this most sacred of 
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human relations to symbolize the union between 
God and his people to be peculiar to Chris- 
tianity. Have you not thought the same? 

Well, let us see. John was intensely Jewish 
in heart and brain. The Jewish trend of 
thought, point of view, impulses, aspirations, 
hopes and longings run all through his writings. 
Did he have a Jewish precedent, perhaps in his 
subconsciousness, but influencing his mind, when 
he gave us in Revelation that immortal picture 
of the marriage supper of the Lamb? 

If John was inspired to write in this man- 
ner of the Lord Jesus and his saints, do you 
not suppose that Jehovah, the Father of our 
Saviour, would have had the same thoughts 
and feelings with regard to his people Israel? 
Marriage is the only family relation we volun- 
tarily assume. I did not choose my father or 
mother, my sisters, brothers or child, but I 
did pick out my wife; and she came to me of 
her own free will and accord. Without our 
knowledge or consent God bestowed upon us 
life, but there is something better. He is ever 
ready to welcome us into a nearer and holier - 
relationship than that of merely one of his 
created beings. He has given humanity the 
option to accept or reject this offer of divine 
love. Thus you see the marriage relation is 
a peculiarly fitting type of the union between 
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God and those whose hearts go out to him in 
fealty and adoration... Did Hosea’s experience 
give him an insight into the great yearning 
heart of Jehovah? Listen! 


Hos. 2:16, 19, 20: “And it shall be at that day, saith 
the Lorp, that thou shalt call me Ishi [my husband]; and 
shalt call me no more Baali [my lord].... And I will 
betroth thee unto me for ever; yea, I will betroth thee unto 
me in righteousness, and in judgment, and in lovingkind- 
ness, and in mercies. I will even betroth thee unto me in 
faithfulness: and thou shalt know the Lorp.” 

Isa. 62:5: “As the bridegroom rejoiceth over the bride, 
so shall thy God rejoice over thee.” 


“Thou shalt be called Hephzi-bah” (Isa. 
62:4), he says. ‘“Hephzi-bah” (“my delight 
is in her’), a term of endearment by the happy 
bridegroom as we use “‘dearest,” “sweetheart,” 
and other expressions of rapture and enchant- 
ment. 

Oh, how Jehovah longed for the love of 
his people, and how always ready he was to 
pour out upon them the infinite devotion of 
his mighty heart! 

John tells of the bride: 


Rev. 19:8: “To her was granted that she should be 
arrayed in fine linen, clean and white: for the fine linen is 
the righteousness of saints.” 


Is not this the true adornment of a bride? 


Yes, crown her with jewels and drape her in 
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the finest silks. This is the day of days for 
her, and every woman has instinctive desire to 
be beautiful on her wedding-day. But what if 
the jewels and silks only mask a false heart? 
Has she love, or loathing? Has God joined 
them in one flesh of affection, or is it the 
vending a soul for wealth or place? 

Can you conceive of anything more utterly 
horrible than to find yourself wedded to one 
who has played with your finest feelings, and 
comes to you with a false face and a falser 
heart? 

I once knew a United States Senator, a fine, 
true-hearted gentleman, who married a young 
lady in Washington. On the wedding evening, 
the door of their apartments in a New York 
hotel had hardly been closed, when the bride 
burst out in a paroxysm of tears and rage. She 
told her husband she hated him, and married 
only to get his money and a higher place in 
society. She tore off her wedding finery, 
snatched the ring from her finger and flung it 
to the floor. 

Give wings to your imagination! Soar to 
the sublimest heights of ecstasy and bliss, only 
to plunge downward like a plummet into the 
deepest depths of anguish and shame. Then 
perhaps you can catch a glimpse into the heart 
of Jehovah when he said: 
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Jer. 2:32: “Can a maid forget her ornaments, or a 
bride her attire? yet my people have forgotten me days 
without number.” + 


Does He not seem to say: I have come 
again and again to meet my bride at the altar, 
only to find she has not the “wedding garment.” 
Instead of the white raiment of righteousness, 
I see her in the rags of sin and iniquity. In- 
stead of jewels of truth and love, she comes 
to me with deceit in her heart and hypocrisy 
on her lips. Can it be? can it be that a maid 
can forget her ornaments and a bride her 
attire? 

You are asking if I have not wandered far 
away from my subject. No; for I am trying 
to show that, among the old Hebrews, the 
true spirit of Sabbath observance was joy, not 
sadness. Their Day of Atonement was spent 
in anguish of soul for sin. I imagine many of 
us have implanted deep in our hearts the feel- 
ing that this is the only way in which we can 
keep the Sabbath holy. Holiness, too often, 
is taken to mean solemnity, repression and 
restraint; not joy, gladness and laughter. I 
once heard of a mean, hard-hearted skinflint, 
who claimed to be a Christian because he had 
not smiled in twenty years. 

I can well recall my feelings when I first 


heard the hymn: 
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“When will my pilgrimage be done, 
The world’s long week be o’er, 
The Sabbath dawn which needs no sun, 
That day which fades no more?” 
Or 


“Day of all the week the best, 
Emblem of eternal rest.” 


My childish thought of heaven was a place 
of gloom, much as I felt about my mother’s 
parlor. When I went in there I must be 
dressed up in my best clothes, and all the time 
sit still and “proper nice.’ I know it some- 
times seemed to me that I simply could not 
stand it for all eternity. 

My parents were not so strict, but I have 
heard of cases where it was deemed a sin to 
even look out of the window at people passing 
by. What delight could a child take in such 
a Sabbath? When we sing, 


“Let these earthly Sabbaths prove 
Foretastes of our joys above,” 


would it not be better, and more nearly the 
truth, if our children thought of heaven as a 
place where Christmas comes every day instead 
of only once a year? 

This was the Hebrew idea, and so they 
kept it much as they would a wedding-day, the 
most delightful anniversary in their lives. 
There was this difference: The Sabbath com- 
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memorated their mystical union with Jehovah. 
It is God’s day, just as, for a loving wife, the 
wedding anniversary is the day of days on 
which her heart turns most to her husband. 

In harmony with this sentiment, and attuned 
to the holiest love, and most sacred of human 
relationships, the Scriptures again and again 
burst into peans of poetry and song. 

Isa. 52:1: “Awake, awake; ...O Zion; put on thy 
beautiful garments, O Jerusalem;” “The garments of thy 
glory’ [Douay Version], O daughters of my people. 

“Behold, thou art fair, my love; behold, thou art fair” 
(Song of Sol. 4:1), and this is our glad day of happy 
memories, 

Hark! “The voice of my beloved! behold, he cometh 
leaping upon the mountains, skipping upon the hills” (Song 
of Sol. 2:8). 

“Behold, my beloved speaketh to me: Arise, make 
haste, my love, my dove, my beautiful one, and come” 
(Cant. 2:10, Douay Version). 


Come to the feast with songs of rejoicing 
in thy heart! Come with garments that “smell 
of myrrh, and aloes, and cassia” (Ps. 45:8). 
Come with garlands and jewels and raiment 
white as snow—and come with the bridal 
wreath of myrtle on thy brow. 

“He brought me to the banqueting house, and his 
banner over me was love” (Song of Sol. 2:4). 


“His left hand is under my head, and his right hand 
doth embrace me” (Song of Sol. 2:6). 


Surely, surely, 
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“My beloved is mine, and I am his” (Song of Sol. 
2:16). 

Thus the Sabbath becomes a day of blessed 
commemoration, and our souls are attuned to 
the anthems of the angels’ choir. Again we 
may feel that ecstasy and bliss which thrilled 
our hearts when first we came to a realization 
of our wonderful union with God; and we may 
have a foretaste of that Sabbath of victory and 
rejoicing when, as welcome guests at ‘“‘the mar- 
riage supper of the Lamb,” we may enter into 
that “rest’—or, as it should read, ‘‘Sabbath- 


keeping’—that remaineth ‘to the people of 
God” (Heb. 4:9). 


THE END. 
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